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THE SPEAKER AND THE BEAR GARDEN 


FYNHE Opposition has made such good use of 
energies this week that it has proved two things 
very clearly. One is that the time has come when the 
rules of the House must once more be revised. The 
other is that the necessity would be yet more apparent 
but for the firmness of the Speaker. It is not in the 
least to the point to assert that the Agricultural 
Rating Bill is a bad measure. The quality of the 
Bill is perfectly irrelevant. Even if the parrot-cry of 
the Daily Chronicle, that the taxpayer is to be mulcted 
for the sake of the landlord, were as true as it is demon- 
strably false, the Opposition would still have been 
guilty of obstruction. The work of the House of 
Commons cannot be conducted without unpardonable 
waste of time unless three well-known rules are 
observed. They are that the principle of a Bill is 
not to be discussed after the Second Reading, that 
the details are to be settled in Committee, and 
that errors and omissions are to be corrected on 
Report. If Second-Reading speeches. are to be 
made at all stages, and every clause is to be fought 
over again on Report, the progress of every Bill must 
needs be reduced to a mere scramble. ‘The plea that 
the Opposition thinks the measure bad is absurd. An 
Opposition can always say that of every measure intro- 
duced by any Government, and therefore can always 
have an excuse for obstruction. In the present case 
there has hardly been even a decent pretence of disguise. 
Sir William Harcovrt declared roundly that the Oppo- 
sition would discuss the Bill as much as it pleased 
it would, in fact, make Second-Reading speeches over 
and over again, and pile up amendments which were 
mere echoes of one another in the Report stage. If 
this is not obstruction the word has no meaning. If 
this is allowed it will be in the power of the feeblest 
Opposition to wreck the work of any Ministry. | 
The flagrant character of the obstruction in the last 
all-night sitting would have been even more obvious 
than it was if Mr. Gully had not used his authority 
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with a remarkable mixture of tact and firmness. He 
had twice to sweep impudently obstructive amendments 
out of the way. There was a batch of them to the 
fifth clause. Mr. Lloyd George had one which had 
been disposed of by a previous division, and so had Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Luttrell. Mr. Lloyd George had 
another which ought to have been made to the sixth 
clause. Mr. Pickersgill had one which was out of 
order. When the sixth clause was put to the vote, the 
Speaker cleared the way by sweeping aside the remain- 
ing amendments on the ground that they did not 
appear to raise any question of importance either as 
regards drafting or substance. ‘They were, in less 

Parliamentary language than the Speaker was bound 
to use, merely frivolous, and owed their existence, 
not to any wish to amend the Bill, but to a mere 
contumacious determination to waste the time of the 
House and wear out the Ministry. At another stage 
of the proceedings he had to tell the House that one 
amendment would give everybody who bought an ounce 
of tobacco a right to appeal to Quarter Sessions. When 
it has got to this we are not dealing with Parliamentary 
opposition to a Bill at all, but with mere Parliamentary 
rowdyism, only a very little better than Dr. ‘Tanner's 
more dow nright methods. Less art is required to baw 
‘Gag, gag, but not less impudence. ‘The members 
who waste time after the manner of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Pickersgill and the rest, can show a 
regard for the dignity of Parliament after a fashion. 
When they are interrupted they can appeal pathetically 
enough to the Speaker, but their lament would be more 
respectable if they were not so obviously playing to 
provoke interruptions. A majority which finds itself 
resisted in this fashion would be more than human if it 
did not sometimes lose patience. The moral is not 
that it ought to bear indefinitely with obstruction, but 
that it ought to look about for some fresh, and above 
all more effectual, method of abating the nuisance. 

The experience of the present Session must be held to 
prove that the time has gone by when the whole House 
could be trusted to play the game, and when any hand- 
ful of members who attempted to assert themselves by 
rowdyism, avowed, or thinly disguised under sham 
amendments, were certain to be rebuked by their own 
side. The whole Opposition is applying itself.to the 
work of wrecking. Its object is not to say all it can 
find to produce against the principle of a Bill, and then 
to amend it as far as lies in its power in Committee. 
To do this and then, when it had played its part to the 
best of its ability, to accept the inevitable was once the 
recognised part of the Opposition. We have lived into 
other times. 
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outside, to do whatever you think will buy you votes. 
It is supposed that one way of serving this ‘desired end 
is to show yourself more energetic teen the Govern- 
ment, to keep on wrangling, and repeating yourself 
indefinitely. If the Government yields, you can assert 
with some show of truth that you have beaten it. 
If it has recourse to the closure, then, like Dr. 
Tanner, you shout ‘ Gag, gag. This new style of 
conducting opposition in Parliament has been steadily 
on the increase during the last twenty years and is now 
obviously established as orthodox on one side. The 
result is that another revision of the rules of the House 
has become the necessary preliminary to whatever work 
the Ministry propose to do next Session. It is a task 
of infinite delicacy and difficulty, but it must be faced 
if the Cabinet is not prepared to see the next Session 
wasted as this has been. Ministers will :be culpably 
weak if they do not take it in hand. They have to 
deal with an Opposition which is manifestly resolved to 
drive them to the continual use of the closure. It is a 
resource for which we have no more love than Mr. 
Balfour, but unless the choice is to lie between that 
and a succession of Sessions spent in barren wrangling, 
the rules of the House must be so amended as to 
provide an automatic means of preventing a repetition 
of the proceedings on the Report stage of the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill. 


AT THE COBDEN CLUB 


YTENRUE to the dishonesties of partisanship, the 

Radical journals have described the Cobden 
Club meeting of this year as joyous, and Mr. Courtney's 
speech thereat as one of the most trenchant and _ vic- 
torious that ever Free Trade champion delivered. He 
flashed, he smashed, he puiverised, they say: the truth 
being, as all who have read it are aware, that the 
speech was apologetic to a surprising degree, consider- 
ing from whose lips it fell. At intervals, indeed, Mr. 
Courtney did exclaim that never, never would they 
desert Mr. Micaw der. ‘They were not going to 
change one iota. Not one footstep did they withdraw 
from the position they had taken up: cries of 
desperation rather than of confidence. And of what 
avail? It is because the disciples of Mr. Cobden will 
not change one iota of their doctrine that the whole 
country is turning from them. And even while Mr. 
Courtney protests his determination, which is also the 
determination ot the entire Cobden Club, to perish 
rather than acknowledge an iota of mistake in out-and- 
out Free Trade, he makes three things quite cleat 
He sees that there is a great change of opinion 
in England on this very grave matter; he is 
much distressed by the change; and yet, when he 
would arrest it, he finds that fifty years of Free Trade 
practice in the first commercial country in the world 
give him no convincing argument for his purpose. Of 
course, we are speaking now of Free Trade as it is 
viewed by the Cobden Club; that is to say, of a Free 
Trade imperative at all times, in all countries, and 
under all conditions, industrial and political. Free 
Trade as an excellent policy, though not ev erywhere, in 
everything, and always, he could, it aden, defend by 
the experience of the last fifty years easily enough : but 
since he stands up for the original, unabridged, out- 
and-out Cobden-Club principle, the half-century gives 
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him the support of—not one clear and unembarrassed 
fact. 

At any rate he offers none. ‘To Mr. Courtney in 
1896. no less than to Mr. Cobden in 1846, the irresis- 
tible perfection of Free Trade is a matter of faith, and 
its common adoption a matter of prophecy. Forsaking 
the seen for the unseen, Mr. Courtney will have no more 
to do with statistics where ree Trade and Protection 
are concerned. ‘It is customary,’ he said, ‘to give 
comparative figures of the conditions of countries which 
are under the respective principles of Tree ‘Trade and 
Protection. I do not repeat them now, because | 
believe that they are often illusory... Dropping such 
records as might seem to show the comparative advance 
of industry under one system or the other, he prefers 
generalities and the prejudice of a theory. ‘We may 
contess, he goes on to say, ‘that a country may be 
prosperous although it has adopted a Protective régime. 
it is prosperous not because of Protection, but in spite 
of it. We may confess that the population and 
commerce of a country may dwindle* (have dwindled, 
Mr. Courtney admits, in some parts of England), 
‘though that country has adopted ree Trade’; but 
he cannot allow that Free Trade, or a too vigorous 
adoption of it, has anything to do with the decline. 
This is little better than a declared determination to 
believe in the one system and to disbelieve in the 
other, no matter what results experience may derive 
But surely, if that is all, 
it is strangely little to advance in favour of the Cobden 
Club principle after fifty years trial of it; and of 
course Mr. Courtney understands that his argument can 
be negatived immediately by any man of equal intellect 
who inclines to Protection. ‘There are thousands of such 


from the adoption of either. 


men in the world, and each of them can say with equal 
authority that though a nation may prosper under a 
rigid Free Trade system, it would prosper more were the 
They might also say that it 
would be very strange indeed if Great Britain, starting 


system less absolute. 


from the steam machinery era with enormous advan- 
tages of every kind—of capital, transport, command of 
markets, and the like—did nof prosper; especially as 
Free Trade eminently suited the conditions of the time. 

Ifowever, what we have called Mr. Courtney's argu- 
ment is, of course, no argument at all. It is only a 
profession of faith in a dogma which is denied by every 
country but our own: that is to say, by the statesman- 
ship of every country but our own. To this Mr. Courtney 
adds another profession of faith—faith in expectations 
still unfulfilled after fifty years. That some of the 
prognostics upon which the Cobdenite system was 
founded have yet to be made good is confessed. ‘The 
hopes” (but ‘calculations’ is the right word, not 
‘hopes ’) ‘ of those who preceded us fifty years ago have 
not been realised. There has been great disappointment 
of the expectations then entertained. 
were too little founded on knowledge of human nature 
and human history.” Exactly. That is just what we 
Chief amongst these disappointments 
is the calculation that ‘in a few years the triumph 
which Cobden achieved here would be perfected by 
the acceptance of his doctrine throughout Europe’ and 
the world at large. Mr. Courtney speaks of this 
calculation as Cobden’s, and so it was; but it 
‘aleculation of all Cob- 
denism. And if it failed, why did it fail ? Mr, 
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Courtney feels bound to meet that question and he 
does so by a truly desperate evasion of its difficulties. 
His answer is that since it took Mr. Charles Villiers and 
other politicians so long to persuade their fellow 
countrymen into adopting Tree ‘Trade it can be no 
surprise that foreign nations should be slow to take up 
its principles when seen in action! The French, the 
German, the Italian, the Russian, the American intellect 
is so dull that, naturally, fifty years observation of 
Free Trade in practice leaves all these nations more 
opposed to the system than ever ! 

Mr. Courtney was on safer ground when he said, ‘I 
aim not sure that the Cobden Club has always shown 
the supreme openness of mind that belonged to its 
tutelary saint. Cobden had a mind open to the views 
of all men.’ So we also believe. We believe, too, that 
Cobden’s mind was open to the teaching of events, the 
discovery of error, the development of changed and 
changing circumstance. We can even believe that 
Cobden, who had the patriotic spirit strong in him, 
could understand that the nation’s means of safety and 
well-being are not all wrapped up in a commercial 
system, that what is called politics must be heard as 
well as commerce, and that if we must trade to live we 
must also live to trade. Having these beliefs in Cobden’s 
intelligence, we should like to know why it is assumed 
by the Cobden Club that Cobden would remain in- 
different to his miscalculations, and unaffected by astate 
of things which he did not anticipate and could not 
have believed possible? That he would so remain 
appears to us a most unlikely and even an offensive 
assumption on the part of the Cobden Club; which 
should look into it, and get rid of it. It is almost certain 
that if Cobden could come back to learn what has and 
has not happened since his day, at the same time com- 
prehending how we stand at home and abroad, the 
club would be immediately requested to mend _ its 
principles or take another name. What most of us are 
he would declare himself to be: a freetrader, but a 
freetrader revised and corrected. ‘That is to say, a 
freetrader purged of belief in his tenets as law universal, 
invincible, incapable of excess, and the one sufficing 
way of national safety and prosperity. It is an 
excellent thing, Iree ‘Trade, but it is not all that. ‘This 
is the common opinion, by degrees taking common 
expression; and there is every reason to think that 
Cobden returned from the grave would concur in it 


unreservedly, 
A SHAM HERO 
W"* are glad to observe that the English Govern- 


ment and people are not likely to make a 
mistake in their reception of Li Hung Chang. There 
is no appearance that they will lose their heads over 
this wily old mandarin as the Germans have done. He 
will, no doubt, be treated with the respect which every 
foreigner of distinction receives in this country ; but to 
make of him a sort of popular hero, to give him honours 
more than regal, as has been done in Germany, would 
be not only absurd but a grave political mis- 
take. It would be absurd, for Li Hung Chang was the 
one person responsible for the catastrophe to his 
country; and although a man may be beaten and yet 
be every inch a hero—as was, for example, General 
Chanzy at Le Mans or Montcalm on the Heights of 
Abraham—yet the main causes of the Chinese defeat 
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were the corruption and cowardice of those to whom Li 
entrusted high office during the last five and twenty 
years. ‘lhe collapse of China was an indelible disgrace 
to the ex-Viceroy himself and to his satellites, who filled 
their own pockets and left their country at the mercy 
of the first invader. It would be a political blunder to 
attempt to imitate the Germans in the reception of Li, 
because it would be to treat him as having great weight 
and influence in his own country, when, in fact, he has 
neither. If he had visited Europe, say five years ago, 
there might have been good grounds for receiving the 
virtual ruler of China, or, at least, of a large part of it, 
as we received the late Shah or the Sultan a great many 
years ago; but Li has since been hurled from his high 
Hence the English 
people show their usual good sense in pursuing their 
usual course, undisturbed by the passing visit of a dis- 
credited statesman on his way from Russia to his own 


position, and most deservedly so. 


country. 

In truth, this visit of Li Hung Chang to the capitals 
otf Western Europe is a mere fishing expedition. He 
has been deprived of all his offices, and up to the date 
of his appointment as Special Ambassador to the Czar’s 
Coronation, was employed in Pekin in negotiating the 
details of the commercial treaty with Japan. The 
whole of the Japanese negotiations were entrusted to 
him on the ground that as, in consequence of his neglect 
and the misconduct of his subordinates, the country had 
to eat dirt, it was right that he should have an extra 
portion, and therefore the humiliation of dealing with 
the victors, in Shimonoseki first, and afterwards in 
Pekin, was laid wholly upon his shoulders. On his 
return, he will have to take up the same distasteful 
work, still without office or power, and when this is over, 
he will, in the ordinary course of things, become a private 
individual with a colossal fortune, which in China will 
lay him open to attacks of all descriptions which he can 
only meet by paying blackmail. This is not a pleasing 
prospect for a man who has been all-powerful for a large 
part of his life; but it is inevitable unless he can con- 
trive to do something to rehabilitate himself in the eyes 
of his countrymen. The fishing expedition to wLich 
we have alluded is designed to secure that something if 
it be possible. He was forced on the Chinese Govern- 
ment as their representative at the Coronation by a 
diplomatic intrigue, of which it is needless now to say 
anything, save that he was not selected either by the 
Government or by the Emperor. ‘The position was not 
one sought after by highly-placed Chinese, who hate 
leaving their own country, and, being ignorant of 
foreign etiquette, avoid being placed in undignified 
situations by not going amongst foreigners at all. 

Arriving in Europe, Li set two main objects before 
him as best designed to secure his restoration on 
his retura to China. One was to obtain the support 
of Russia, now, with the aid of France, in a com- 
manding position in Pekin. The second was to secure 
some concession from the European Powers which 
would increase the revenue of the central government, 
and thereby enable it to meet the heavy liabilities 
caused by the war and the subsequent indemnity. 
China wants money badly, and Li thinks he may recover 
his prestige by getting it for her. As to the first of these 
objects, it appears to be admitted by China that she owes 
something to Russia for her help at the close of the 
war, and Li seems to have been willing to pay this by 
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constructing a railway from Siberia across Manchuria 
to the Yellow Sea, thus giving Russia access over what 
would nominally be a Chinese railway to the sea on 
the coast of north China. The money for. this line is 
to be obtained on Russian guarantee in Paris, the 
purchase of material in Europe is to be under Russian 
supervision, and until the capital is repaid the line is 
to be worked under Russian control. In short the 
railway, in all but name, would be Russian. Such an 
agreement has, we believe, been negotiated in Russia 
by Li; but his Government has up to the present refused 
to assent to it. However, he has demonstrated to 
Russia his desire to serve her interests, which is his 
main object, and now it is for Russian diplomacy at 
Pekin to oblige the Government to accept the arrange- 
ment he has made. 

The second point is more difficult. Any European 
asked to advise the Chinese Government how they 
could increase the revenue now derived from the duties 
on foreign trade—the only revenue available as security 
for debts contracted abroad—would answer: by re- 
moving as far as possible the obstacles to the growth 
of trade, permitting a steam navigation on the inland 
waterways, opening new ports, encouraging the trade 
in native produce and the like; and such has been the 
counsel earnestly given to the Chinese by eminent Muro- 
peans in their service. But Li Hung Chang has what 
he thinks a readier and a more excellent way. He 
would increase the duties on foreign trade nearly four- 
fold, and as the present treaties stand in the way with 
their fixed tariff, he proposes to revise these treaties 
and to get the consent of the Western Powers to the 
proposed increase in the duties. ‘This is the object of 
his visits to Berlin, Paris, London, and other capitals, 
and to regularise his position he has letters of credence 
to at least three of the Powers. In this errand he 
must fail. Great Britain, which has by far the larger 
part of the trade, will not consent to hamper Chinese 
trade still further with high duties, and without the 
consent of all the Powers China can do nothing. It 
has taken Japan, with all her progress and the sympa- 
thies which she has evoked, many years to bring all the 
Powers to consent to something very like what Li 
thinks he can obtain in a few weeks, and in this 
respect at least he must return to China empty- 
handed. 

Under all these circumstances, why should the English 
people lose their heads over the ex-Viceroy? He has 
never shown any special friendship for this or any 
other foreign country ; Chinese arrogance and bad faith 
towards us have been conspicuous during the last twelve 
months ; his real, as apart from his ornamental, errand 
in Europe is not one favourable to our interests and in 
one respect is distinctly hostile to them. His journey 
is undertaken for his own personal ends, not at al! with 
a view to increasing the bonds of friendship between 
his country and the West; and, lastly, it is impossible 
to avoid reflecting that he who is now swaggering about 
Europe in royal state is not a conquering hero, but one 
who was utterly defeated, without even a respectable 
attempt at defence, under circumstances of discredit 
and disgrace to himself and to his country. Meanwhile, 
his conqueror has been going quietly about with dignity 
and modesty, and has just returned home without 
ostentation. While Li, with true Chinese impudence, 
reviews the finest German troops and proclaims what 
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he would have done had he had them, Marshal Yama- 
gata’s reserve in talking about military matters has 
caused some umbrage to Prussian officers who were 
eager to hear the views of the great Oriental soldier. 
And Li is still parading about while Yamagata is 
quietly on his way back to his duties. As we have 
said, we are glad the English people show no desire to 
fall at the feet of this brazen idol. 


OUR DUTY TO EGYPT 

{‘PA'TESMEN in retirement are apt to lose touch of 
politics very quickly. Whether it is that they 
are weary of the game, or that their information comes 
from defective sources, their views are apt to be 
curiously ill-adapted to present circumstances. The 
I’rench press is remarking that much and a little more 
to day about the Duc de Broglie’s article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes on our position in Egypt. — Its 
opinion has naturally met with little sympathy in this 
country even from the smallest of Little Englanders. 
Indeed the Duke simply restates, with some rather queer 
illustrations and reserves, what most of us have thought 
and expressed all along. We are occupying Egpyt 
simply because we cannot help ourselves. British 
interests in the Nile Valley are such that we could not 
permit the country to drift into bankruptcy under 
Ismail or into rebellion under 'Tewfik. Control over 
finance necessarily implied the suppression of military 
insurrection. We invited France to share in the work 
of regeneration, but she most unwisely refrained when 
it came to cannon-shot. We cannot, therefore, be 
blamed if we persevere alone, and stay until the business 
is finished. ‘hese considerations, as we say, are the 
commonplaces of nearly every intelligent Englishman. 
They come with refreshing novelty, however, from a 
Frenchman who in his time has done the Republic good 
service. And though they have scarcely been received 
with acclamation, they have given his fellow countrymen 
something to think about, and to think about carefully. 

The chief value of the Duc de Broglie’s article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes consists in its rejection of 
other possible forms of supervision. He points out that 
the Dual Control had failed before Arabi’s rising, and 
few will be found to dispute that conclusion. Still the 
reasons given for the breakdown hardly seem adequate. 
‘Two rival States, who attempt to direct a third, are 
bound to quarrel, according to the Duke, and then the 
moment comes when the cleverer or the stronger 
takes sole possession of the ground. We fail to 
perceive why they should fall out, if the junior 
partner is content with his proper position. The 
example of the war between Prussia and Austria over 
Schleswig-Holstein is not altogether to the point, because 
Bismarck intended from the first to wreck that condo- 
minivm. Again the Duke strangely misrepresents history 
when he describes Great Britain as stealing a march on 
France in reckoning with Arabi. ‘The Republic was ready 
enough, so far as sailors and soldiers were concerned, 
but M. de Freycinet recoiled from consequences which 
Gambetta would have faced like a man. Anyhow, the 
Duke argues soundly enough that, having acted as they 
did, the French should put up with the English in 
possession. He also maintains with much shrewdness 
that a Multiple Control cannot well be enforced after 
fifteen years of solitary guardianship. At the same 
time his belief in the efficacy of the European 
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concert seems very strange, for he has handled 
diplomacy in his time. He conceives that it 
has been a brilliant success at Constantinople. When, 
in the name of protocols and ultimatums? ‘The 
European Concert, with its Berlin memorandum and 
its Vienna note, could not prevent the last Russo- 
Turkish war. Still less has it hindered the Sultan from 
laughing in his beard while Armenians suffer. The 
fact is that the European Concert does not shine when 
it has to deal with backward or obstructive Govern- 
ments. It would be worse than useless as a family 
council for Egypt, and we could wish that the Duke 
had extended his objections from a Multiple Control 
now to Multiple Control ever. Still he has done well 
and wisely to dispose of any possible alternatives to the 
British occupation. 

The reflections of the Duc de Broglie should convince 
M. Hanotaux—if, indeed, he stands in need of per- 
suasion—that any attempt to reopen the Hgyptian 
question would be disastrous to his political repute. 
In all probability a majority of the Powers wouid 
decline to be represented at a Congress, and then I’renc! 
assertiveness would have received an emphatic rebuff 
indeed. Our position, in any case, would be logically 
invincible, as past diplomatic correspondence should 
have taught M. Hanotaux, even without the gvand- 
fatherly advice of the Duc de Broglie. Neither in our 
own interests, nor in that of Europe, can we abandon 
our duty to Egypt before the country is fit for self- 
government. The French have their own experiences 
—in Tunis for example—to show that Eastern States 
are not capable of being reorganised off hand. In 
the nature of things, therefore, we cannot retire 
at once, nor can we fix a date, however remote, 
for our eventual evacuation. To do so would be to 
undo the labours of a half-century, even to instal the 
Khalifa in the room of Abbas. No doubt the French 
Government, if the occasion for fresh intervention 
arose, as it would be sure to do, would not repeat the 
blunder of M. de Freycinet. But what call have they 
to attitudinise as the natural protectors of Egypt’ As 
the Duc de Broglie points oat, their material concerns 
are less than ours. Their ‘intellectual and = moral 
influence’ cannot be weighed in any known pair of 
scales except in the form of comic-opera scores and 
works of fiction the reverse of edifying. M. Hanotaux, 
accordingly, will be best advised in leaving us and 
Kgypt courteously alone. ‘The Irench bondholder will 
bless him, even if the French pressman does not. 


LES IMMORTELS 


PANU remark has been made—one of many irreverent 
remarks at the expense of the sane institution 
that the French Academicians are alluded to commonly 
as The Forty, because there is never that number of 
them alive. Of late there has been somewhat constant 
justification for this small witticism. Death has been 
so busy in the ranks of the Immortals that it might 
almost seem as if the Fates themselves were favouring 
the ambitions of M. Zola. At the present moment 
there are three vacant, fautenils. ven an Academician 


will allow, in theory at any rate if not in practice, that 
unusual care ought to be taken to find them worthy 
occupants. ‘The losses sustained by the Academy in 
recent years have been not merely numerically heavy : 
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they have deprived it of its most illustrious members. 
‘Tarquin-like, Death has reaped the taller poppies— 
the 'Taines, the Renans, the Leconte de Lisles, the 
Dumases and the Pasteurs. The Cupola has always shel- 
tered much mediocrity: the time threatens when it 
will harbour nothing else. A majority of the “hirty- 
Seven, if current gossip can be trusted, are resigned to 
this inglorious prospect. They are credited with the 
intention of adding to their number on lines identical 
with those which guided Noah in stocking the ark. 
‘They are anxious that the Academy should boast a pair 
of specimens of each distinctive type of the literary 
man whose respectable —oh ! combien !—talent is free 
from the taint of genius. ‘To realise this ideal, they 
propose to give Henri de Bornier for companion Jean 
Aicard, a poet of commensurable calibre; to seat the 
historian Imbert de Saint-Amand by the historian 
Costa de Beauregard—Mrs. Markham by Pinnock ; and 
to mate Pierre Loti with André Theuriet. Even worse 
abominations are whispered of, but they are quite 
unmentionable. 

The only hope for the Academicians is that the 
pressure of public opinion will save them from them- 
selves. Counsel as to how they may acquit themselves 
decently is not lacking. It is needless to observe that 
they have long been advised to elect M. Zola. They 
will not elect him yet awhile and here we sympathise 
with them, not out of any want of appreciation of the 
author of 7Assommotr but from the feeling that his 
exclusion is understandable owing to the aggressive, 
irritating and undignified tactics of this perpetual 
candidate. M. Zola has done all he can to deserve 
being the victim of the mere cussedness of the 
Immortals. ‘Then there is the hard case of M. 
Alphonse Daudet. Early in the spring of the present 
year the report went round that he had received an 
unoflicial invitation to allow himself to be elected. The 
rumour that he had given his consent to this flattering 
offer was quick to follow. ‘The real position of affairs 
is somewhat different. The Academy, with unusual 
wisdom, is most desirous of tempting M. Daudet into its 
fold for the reason amongst others that his election 
would simptify, for the moment at any rate, the exclu- 
sion of M. Zela. One novelist at a time is the rule of 
the house. M. Daudet has been acquainted with the 
friendly intention of the Forty—to leave them this 
title —but its execution is made dependent on a con- 
dition. 
to put in writing that at last he is a candidate for 
the honour he held so long in the slightest esteem. As 
yet M. Daudet has been unable to bring it upon him- 
self to despatch this epistle. He has come to love the 
Academy, but his love of consistency is at present the 
stronger passion. In the fulness of time this difficulty 
which in reality is trivial—there are the precedents of 
Maxime du Camp and Alexandre Dumas—is likely to 
be smoothed over. ‘The Mountain has come _ to 
Mahomet: the gravest trouble is past. 

M. Daudet is not the only candidate in some sort in 
spite of himself in the field. Quite recently the friends 
of Mistral, the famous Provencal poet, have begun to 
urge their idol to enter the lists. Doubt as to the 
validity of his claims can only exist in the mind of an 
Academician. ‘This is not the place to dwell on the 
genius of the author of Mireille, of the Emperor of the 


South as he is styled with characteristic exuberance in 


The author of [Jmmortel must condescend 
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the sunny land in whose language he sings. It is 
sufficient to say that ever since Lamartine hailed him 
another Homer—with doubtful felicity but warrantable 
enthusiasm—the real splendour of his gifts has never 
been in question. Indeed, by crowning two of his works 
even the Academy itself has owned to some appreciation 
of Mistral. This concession, however, was made without 
prejudice. It did not imply that the immortalisation of 
Mistral in his lifetime—so entirely unnecessary moreover 
—would follow as a matter of course. There are serious 
objections it appears to academisation of Mistral. He 
declines to beg the honour, hat in hand. Also he does 
not write I’rench unless as a translator of his own 
masterpieces: an objection that recalls the delightful 
saying of Jules Simon, who declared that ‘le provencal 
est une langue francaise.” With so much against him— 
not to speak of his genius—Mistral must clearly expect 
to wait. It is notorious that he is more than content 
to wait. On the whole, the lustre attaching to that 
Forty-first Fauteuil, of which Arsene Houssaye wrote 
—and almost occupied—does not seem likely to be 
dimmed for some time to come. 


HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY 


[Mr. Chaplin said that Sir W. Harcourt had taunted Sir K. 
Webster with being a younger member of the House than himself, 
but that taunt did not apply to him (Mr. Chaplin) for he had been 
as long in the House as Sir W. Harcourt. Sir W. Harcourt 
remarked that they were born together (Laughter)]. 


N*2 nay, I taunt you not with youth, 
Pe That fatal sin of sins ; 
We two are a fair and proper pair 
Of Parliamentary twins, 
As like in point of longitude 
As any brace of pins. 


Now Webster ts an innocent; 
His teeth are barely through ; 

But the homily which I pleased to pitch 
At that forensic Blue 

Would be—to take a ‘ classic” term— 
‘Impertinent * to you. 


Not that our twain respective lives 
An equal course have run ; 

This babe was the first to timely burst 
Upon the startled sun ; 

For I was born in °27, 
And you in “41. 


But ‘twas the selfsame blessed year, 
The famous “68, 

That saw us both assume the oath, 
And blossom in debate : 

(‘ime seems to me to travel at 
A very reckless rate !) 


And since the epoch-making hour 
That marked our public birth, 
We two have grown, we two have blown 
‘To similar weight and worth, 
Although perhaps I have the pull 
In pure expanse of girth. 


Unusual airs of dignity 


Betray our common kin ; 
ry 
The portly pose, the Roman nose, 


The ample curve of chin— 
All these and more proclaim us as 
Unquestionably twin. 


Yet are there rival features that 
Distinguish you and me, 

And what I yield in the hunting-field 
I win at repartee ; 

I never ran a horse, nor you 
A royal pedigree. 


But why should such a gifted pair 
Be ranged in different rows ¢ 

Pity it is our destinies 
HTave made us deadly foes ; 

What we could do, together joined, 
Nobody really knows. 


Could we but blend our double bulk 
In one stupendous sum, 

We might, as T'weedledum and -dee, 
Or Tweedledee and -dum, 

‘Turn almost any scale, and quell 
A pandemonium. 


The bubbling Bowles would then be quenched, 
The Tanner's tongue be tied ; 

But here I fight the livelong night 
With you on the other side, 

Like brother Balin hacking chips 
From brother Balan’s hide. 


l’or fate has fixed us front to front 
In this contentious scene, 

And chartered you as Chaplin to 
The forces of the Queen, 

While I am still the private ghost 
Of what I once have been. 


And still, when agriculture’s on, 
I knock you all I know ; 

We take and pay in a brotherly way 
he internecine blow ; 

You want to put the prices up, 
I love to see ‘em low. 


Perchance on such a night as this 
We yet may make our peace, 
And the raiher rude fraternal feud 
May close its mortal lease ; 
And we that were together born 

Shall then together cease. 


Yea, haply, at the dawning, when 
Dalziel is at his best, 

And you and I profoundly sigh 
For our eternal rest, 

We two may fall asleep and wake 
Qn one another's chest! O. S 


NOTES 


Berore proceeding to those political topics of the day 
which are most fresh in men’s minds, it may not be amiss 
to say a word or two concerning the really remarkable 
celebration at Aberystwyth which took place almost at the 
moment when we were going to press last week.  T’or 
splendour the spectacle left nothing to be desired, and its 
incidental features were of no common interest. ‘The 
conferment of a degree on the Princess of Wales by the 
Heir-Apparent, and the presence of Mr. Gladstone, ready 
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to accept his degree as soon as the Princess had received 
hers, could hardly fail to impress an assembly which was 
representative and heterogeneous. Beyond doubt also the 
scheme of the University has excited great enthusiasm in 
the Principality. It is only when the attempt is made to 
realise the inner meaning of the function that doubt and 
difficulties arise, and that it becomes necessary to impress 
the truth that the value of the institution christened last 
week must be determined by the future history of it. At 
present the University consists of distinct colleges, bitterly 
jealous of one another, and each as distant in point of time 
from any other as from London. At present neither of the 
smaller colleges has}shown that catholicity and breadth 
of spirit which go to make a true University. This 
may come in the future, and the grand opening of last 
week may tend to foster its growth. Meanwhile it were 
well to remember the cold but necessary words of warning 
which Professor Mahaffy used in the most northern of the 
University Colleges a few years ago, to the effect that 
something more than a charter and the right to use a 
corporate title and to confer degrees is necessary to the 
creating of a true University spirit. 





On a minor point of some personal interest a corre- 
spondent writes thus from Aberystwyth. ‘Oddly enough, 
for my experience has been long and greatly varied, I never 
heard Mr. Gladstone speak in public until I listened to 
him at Aberystwyth. I had, however, read many glowing 
descriptions of the silver-toned oratory which has influenced 
the destinies of the nation, for good or for evil, more 
than the speech of any man during the century. When, 
therefore, I listened to his adroit speech at Aberystwyth, 
and observed that, though the language left nothing to be 
desired in the way of graceful felicity, the voice was gruff, 
blurred and indistinct, I felt that it would never be my 
good fortune to realise what Mr. Gladstone was in his 
prime. Judge of my surprise when, on reading my 
papers the next day, I was informed that the “ grand 
voice was silver-toned and resonant as ever,’ or words to 
that effect. 
correspondents indulged in 
fulsome flattery or whether, as a mutter of fact, Mi. 
To me 


I am at a loss now to decide whether the 
singularly mistaken and 
Gladstone’s voice never was clear or expressive. 
he seemed a venerable ruin; and the effort which his 
speech required was painful to witness ’ 


Tue event of the past eight days has been the accept- 
ance, announced on Saturday, of the resignation of Mr. 
Rhodes and others by the Directors of the Chartered 
Company, concerning which it is simply necessary to say, 
‘ Better late than never.’ 
end of the matter so far as he isconcerned. The directors 
probably under pressure from the Colonial Office, have 
done their duty at last. But there is another view of the 
matter; or rather there are two other views of it. The 
Crown alleges, rightly or wrongly, that Dr. Jameson and 


That, however, cannot be the 


his associates have been guilty of an offence which may be 
defined roughly as organising a warlike expedition against 
a friendly State. Organising the expedition rather than 
participating in it actively is the true crime. The public 
is thoroughly convinced that Dr. Jameson acted generally 
under the instructions of Mr. Rhodes, or that there is 
strong primd facie evidence to that effect ; and the public is 
crass enough not to be able to see how the dignity of the 
Crown can be reconciled with the fact that, when there is 
a prima facie case against a big man and a little one, the 
little one is prosecuted alone. In the Liberator case, for 
example, Jabez Balfour was indicted ; but the minor clerks 
escaped scot-free. 
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MEANWuiLe a plea is raised that it is necessary to post- 
pone proceedings against Mr. Rhodes until the promised 
inquiry into his dealings and those of the Chartered 
Company has been held. That such an inquiry (whether 
it be held by a joint-Committee of both Houses or by 
Committee of the Commons, or by special Commission, 
matters very littie) is an imperative duty no man doubts ; 
and the obstacles that the Opposition have thrown in its 
way are as little creditable to that small but vociferous 
body as any of their other actions. But the plea for delay 
on this ground is, when you come to look at the matter 
carefully, not even plausible. We are no friends to Mr. 
Rhodes, but we are friends to fair play in Courts of Law, 
and we protest that to try him after the inquiry might 
place him at an unjust disadvantage. The inquiry must, 
in any event, be a fishing inquiry ; it is more than likely to 
be conducted by a body which will decline to be bound by 
the law of evidence, albeit that law merely represents the 
elementary tests which must be applied to testimony ; the 
inquisitors can hardly fail to summon Mr. Rhodes as a 
witness ; at any rate they can summon others and compel 
them to answer. Contra, if the simple step of a prosecution 
were taken, no statement could be forced out of Mr. 
Rhodes at all nor could any statement be forced out of a 
witness until he was in the box. It is obvious that 
prosecution first and inquiry afterwards would be far more 
advantageous to the accused than inquiry first and prose- 
cution afterwards. 


Tit writer of this note can recail an instance in his own 
experience in which this right of a proposed witness to 
refuse to speak until he has been placed in the witness- 
box was used effectively. He was alleged to have been a 
spectator when a certain misdemeanour, not very heinous, 
The police desired him to be a witness : 
They paid what the French call a 
He re- 


Needless 


was perpetrated. 
he had no such desire. 
domiciliary visit. They demanded a statement. 
fused to say anything at all until he was called. 
to say he was never called at all. 


For the rest, the news from the Cape cannot be said to 
be encouraging. The Matabele are more or less crushed, 
but the Mashonas may fight for a long time yet; and 
there are serious grounds for apprehending a serious 
rebellion of the Blacks in Cape Colony also. Such a rising 
seems almost inconceivable, but the men who feel the 
apprehension are by no means panic-mongers, and they 
are on the spot, 
ful in the long run nobody dreams for a moment; but 
that, before it was quelled, the aggregate of sporadic 


That such a rebellion could be success: 


murders would be horribly large there is, unfortunately, 
no reason to doubt. 


Mr. Cuapuin is to be congratulated most warmly upon 
the fact that, in the face of wildly unscrupulous opposi- 
tion, he secured the third reading of the Agricultural 
Rating Bill. 
tact and self-control for which he has long been famous, 
and for which Mr. Shaw Lefevre, when he looks back 
to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, will be the first 
to vouch. Mr. Chaplin needs no higher compliment to 
his ability than the intemperate abuse which has been 
hurled at his head by the Radical rump. 


His success is due in great measure to the 





Iv is abundantly clear that the Radicals were hard 
driven for arguments against the Bill; but their despera- 
tion was most manifestly confessed when they had the 
audacity to deny the existence of the agricultural depres- 
sion, out of which for many years they have endeavoured 
to make capital. Two Royal Commissions were, during 
the last Parliament, appointed to inquire into this grievous 
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problem ; yet, with a hardihood beyond all precedent, the 
Leader of the Opposition ventured to say that it was at 
best partial and insignificant. The Radicals knew well 
enough that not one land-owner out of a thousand would 
use the measure as a lever to raise rents, so they in- 
vented the fable that it might be used as a ground for 
refusing further remissions. The truth of the matter is 
that the Radicals do not know the essence of agriculture. 
It is, at bottom, a commercial undertaking, in which the 
landowner supplies the raw material and the greater part, 
in the shape of buildings and drainage, of the fixed capital. 
Other capital the tenant supplies. The contention of the 
agricultural world is that the principle upon which this 
business has been taxed is obsolete, and belongs to a time 
when land was practically the only form of wealth. That 
contention is right, and, in strict justice, the landlords, who 
have equally with the tenants been overtaxed, deserve 
their share of relief; but they are not likely to get it. 
Unmixed relief will certainly be secured by the hard- 
pressed and deserving class of small freeholders. The so- 
called argument that local and Imperial taxation of agri- 
cultural land has failen in amount does not touch the issue. 
The principle of taxation has been unjust, if not ab inctio, 
certainly since the beginning of the century, and it is high 
iime it were set right. 


Tue Pope’s Encyclical has caused no surprise and very 
little disappointment, unless it be to a comparatively small 
number of persons who believed in the ‘vague and hazy 
theories ’ of Lord Halifax. This Enevclical is not addressed 
Ad Anglos, nor does it deal directly with the question of 
the validity of Anglican Orders. But it decides one or two 
preliminary points which go far to deprive the Orders con- 
troversy of any further serious importance. Leo XIII. gives 
judgment decisively upon the question of his own jurisdic- 
tion in terms which do not admit of doubt or question. He 
regards the real and sovereign authority of the Roman 
Pontiff as the central fact upon which depend the organic 
life and unity of a visible Church. The Bishops, though 
exercising a power which is really their own, apart from 
the obedience which they owe to Peter and his successors 
degenerate necessarily into a lawless and disorderly 
crowd. Schism, no less than heresy, places men definitely 
outside the one fold. Ifit be admitted that the Bishops 
are deprived by secession of the right and power of ruling 
it were idle to discuss the validity of a succession to be 
handed on by a lawless and disorderly crowd. The only 
condition of reunion becomes the recognition of the 
absolute supremacy of the Pope. And this price English 
Churchmen have declared that they have no need and no 
desire to pay. 





Lorp Hatirax has written a letter to the Zimes implying 
that Cardinal Vaughan has published only those passages 
of the Encyclical which served his purpose, and has sup- 
pressed others which would show the Anglican position in 
a more favourable light. The Cardinal is an astute con- 
troversialist, and we do not suspect him of having neglected 
in his summary to give proper prominence to the parts that 
make for his own case. But, as a matter of fact, two 
hundred copies of the full authorised translation were sent 
to the Press, and it is difficult to see, in view of the 
uncompromising attitude revealed to us in the extracts, 
what can remain behind that would alter to any great 
extent the gist of the letter. Cardinal Vaughan has been 
throughout the main obstacle to an arrangement. He 
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rubs his hands, perhaps rather too effusively for a good 
diplomatist, over his success; though it is a success which 
will be not unwelcome to a large party, and that not by 
any means the ultra-Protestant party, in the English 
Church. 





Tue death of Mrs. Beecher Stowe has come at a time 
when her name had ceased, in England at least, to be 
the great attraction it once was, though there is every 
reason to believe that Uncle Tom’s Cabin and many dra- 
matic versions of it are as popular as ever. Probably the 
version, in which Alfred Wigan made a very great early 
success as George Harris, has been put on the shelf for a long 
time in favour of more transpontine or provincial adaptations 
with ‘real bloodhounds.’ Mrs. Stowe’s literary reputation 
in England suffered, and by no means unjustly suffered, 
from two publications of hers which were, to say the least, 
extremely indiscreet. It is not probable that the fame 
of Uncle Tom will die, though that of Dred, in some ways 
a much better written book, is dead. 


Signor Ernesto Rossi, the best-knowa, except Signor 
Salvini, of modern Italian actors, was distinguished by 
most scholarly qualities off as on the stage. A brief but 
pregnant memoir of him (ia Zhe Theatre), by Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston, pays a well-deserved tribute to his memory, and 
points out that the literary knowledge of Finglish possessed 
by Rossi, who never, however, spoke English easily, enabled 
him to produce an Italian version of Julius Caesar, which, 
‘for absolute fidelity to the original text is unsurpassed 
even by the German renderings,’ while the poetical gifts 
which shone in Rossi’s acting were, of course, of the utmost 
importance in this work wherein he had, as it neared 
completion, the invaluable help of Mr. Beatty-Kingston, 
a complete master of Italian and German as of other 
foreign tongues. The memoir to which we have referred 
shows that in private life Rossi’s character, like that of our 
own lately-lamented Henry Howe, was full of noble, 
distinguished, and attractive qualities. 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘ The real business of 
the Session has begun at last at the Palais Bourbon, where 
the debate on the Budget was started on Monday. It will 
be a long and hot debate and in the course of it the Cabinet 
may easily come to grief. Seldom if ever has the Chamber 
been asked to approve a Budget arousing less enthusiasm 
than that which it is now discussing. With the possible 
exception of its framer, M. Georges Cochery, it is doubtful 
whether it counts a single ardent admirer. ‘The Press of 
every shade of opinion is busy picking it to pieces, and it 
will be strange if the helpless taxpayer do not come to the 
conclusion that he has never been asked to pay the piper 
for a more detestable tune. The reasons of the general 
hostility are worth looking into, as unless they are under- 
stood it is impossible to have a clear idea of the political 
situation here. 





‘Tuar this particular Budget should have been presented 
by a Moderate Cabinet is not the least perplexing thing 
about it. It is a piece of work that the Radicals would 
have no reason to disown if they did not happen to be in 
Opposition. It is every whit as advanced a measure as that 
of M. Paul Doumer which, under the reign of M. Bourgeois, 
was regarded with legitimate apprehension by the Centre. 
In one respect, that of the tax on the Rente for which it 
provides, it is even more acceptable to the Socialists than 
the Budget of which it takes the place. Again M. Méline 
was supposed to have taken office with a definite mandate 
to save us from the Income tax. All he has done has been 
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to substitute M. Cochery’s “impdét sur /es revenus’’ for 
M. Doumer’s “impot sur /e revenu.” To specialists there is 
no doubt a distinction between the two systems but the 
difference between them is one of those things which no 
ordinary taxpayer can understand. Moreover a certain 
number even of the specialists admit that this precious 
difference, great as it may be in theory, will disappear in 
practice. In other words our position seems to be 
that whereas we were to be flayed by M. Bourgeois we 
are to be skinned alive by M. Méline. C’était bien la 
peine de changer d’opérateur ! 





‘Ir will naturally be asked what can have induced a 
Moderate Minister to forswear the traditions of the party 
in this way ? The answer is simple. There is scarcely a 
politician in France who has the moral courage to stand up 
in the Chamber and declare that there may be something 
to be said on occasion for the policy of letting well alone. 
There is no salvation nowadays outside “ reforms.’’ There 
must be Progress—even though it be down hill. In- 
deed this particular direction is the most fashionable. 
What is has got to be altered. Had the Venus de Milo 
anything to do with politics it would long ago have been 
improved out of all recognition. Our fiscal system may 
not be absolute perfection, but it has stood the country in 
good stead over a long period and in times of extreme 
stress. To please a handful of clamorous faddists it must 
be turned topsy-turvy and give place to something of 
which it can only be said that nobody knows whether it 
will be Dieu, table ou cuvette. And this veritable revolution 
is to be carried out by a Chamber which has given such 
repeated proof of the instability of its opinions that it has 
utterly forfeited the confidence of the country. The 
Deputies now at the Palais Bourbon have as much right to 
upset our national finances as the beadles of England to 
vote the disestablishment of the Church. 


‘I snoutp add that there is good reason to believe that 
the Government count upon the more objectional features 
of their financial proposals never becoming law. Of 
course they must pass the Chamber unless the Cabinet 
is to fall, but reliance is placed on their ultimate rejection 
by the Senate. Should these calculations prove correct, 
M. Méline hopes to be able to pose cheaply as the 
champion of democratic “ reforms,” while, just as if he 
were M. Bourgeois, he will declare that an adverse vote in 
the Upper House is a matter of no importance. If these 
be really the pensées de derriére la téte of the President of 
the Council he is doing Moderate Republicanism a scurvy 
turn, If we are to be saved from Socialism it will not 
be by sorry shuflling of this sort. 





‘Tue news from Madagascar, brought by the latest mail 
has created a very bad impression here. It is evident 
that the organisation of the colony is proceeding, if it can 
be said to be proceeding at all, in the most halting fashion. 
Of course no two persons are agreed as to the reason of 
this wretched state of affairs. There might be more 
unanimity of opinion were the country as a whole to take 
to heart the remarkable article just published by the Duc 
de Broglie, in which he lays bare the inherent vices of 
the policy of colonial expansion followed by France during 
the past twenty years. Instead of hearkening to sterling 
wisdom of this stamp the wiseacres of the boulevard are 
furiously denouncing as the causes of the troubles in Mada- 
gascar the Protestantism of M. Laroche, the Governor, 
and the dark plottings of the English and Norwegian 
Methodists in the island. Probably M. Laroche will ere 
long be recalled and certainly—on mangera beaucoup 
de missionnaire dans les bureaux de rédaction bien 
pensants,’ 
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IN THE CITY 


HE Debenture Corporation is no longer making the 
fat profits of six or seven yearsago. The revelations 
in connection with the Hansard Union opened people’s 
eyes to the character of the business transacted by the 
Corporation. While it lasted, the business, like that 
of any other usurer, was very lucrative if occasionally 
risky, bat since the master mind of Jabez Balfour 
was removed from the Board things have not gone 
on so swimmingly and the profits in consequence have 
fallen off. On the top of this falling off, which has had 
the effect of stopping any return on the founders’ shares 
for the last two years, comes a singularly inopportune 
proposal from the directors to extinguish the founders’ 
shares. It is necessary to explain the position of the 
Debenture Corporation in order to show the curious 
nature of the scheme propounded by the Board. The 
capital of the Corporation consists of £1,480,000 in deben- 
tures and debenture stock, £1,000,000 in fully paid £10 
preference shares, £799,920 in ordinary shares of £10 with 
£4 paid up, and twenty founders’ shares of £10, on which 
£4 has also been called up. The articles of Association 
provide that after meeting all interest and other fixed 
charges, including the dividend on the 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares, the ordinary shares rank for dividends of 7 
per cent. Out of the net profits remaining, one-half shall 
be set aside for a reserve fund till that fund amounts to 25 
per cent. of the paid-up capital of the company, and the 
remainder shall be divided equally between the founders 
and the ordinary shareholders until the latter have received 
a total dividend of 10 per cent. Any surplus net profits 
remaining after these payments shall be carried to the 
reserve fund till that fund amounts to 50 per cent. of the 
called-up capital of the company, and any balance remaining 
shall be the property as to one moiety of the founders’ share 
holders, and as to the other moiety of the ordinary share- 
holders. It is further provided that one moiety of the reserve 
fund when created shall be the property of the founders’ and 
the other moiety the property of the ordinary share- 
holders; but the reserve ‘shall not be dealt with, used, 
divided or paid out without the consent in writing of the 
holders of at least three-fourths of the founders’ shares 
and of the Company in general meeting, except for the 
purpose of providing for losses of the Company.’ Such 
are the rights of the founders and ordinary shareholders. 
At present the reserve amounts to £200,000, and by 
the usual system of evolution common to founders’ shares, 
the 20 shares with £4 paid have developed into the 
Debenture Corporation Founders’ Share Company with a 
capital of £300.000 in 100,000 shares of £3 each. As has 
already been stated there has been nothing for the founders 
in the last two years, but they have the right to half the 
reserve, viz., £100,000. For each of the years 1890, 1891 
and 1892 however, £22,500 was distributed to the founders, 
so that apart from the earlier plums which they received 
they have had a fair share of prosperity. Apparently it is 
not thought that such times are likely to recur, and soa 
scheme has been propounded by which the founders 
should be given £6000 a year and a Jump sum of £300,000 
as soon as possible. The fact that the twenty founders’ 
shares are now represented by a Company with a capital 
of £300,000 has nothing to do with the rights or wrongs 
of the founders, and the matter must be considered solely 
as affecting the original holders of the twenty founders 
shares. The proposals of the directors are as follows :— 
(1) The Debenture Corporation to pay to the founders 
in each year, so long as the reserve fund is not under 
£200,000, the sum of £6000, the (company remaining at 
liberty, as heretofore, to apply and use the whole of the 
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reserve in its business. Should the reserve fund fall 
below £200,000, the payment of £6000 a year to be re- 
duced in proportion. 

(2) That no higher dividend than 7 per cent. be paid on 
the ordinary share capital of the company until the reserve 
amounts to £600,000, or until the sum of £300,000 has 
been paid to the founders in manner provided by Clauses 
3 and 4 hereof. 

(3) That when the reserve amounts to £600,000, one- 
half thereof, viz., £300,000, shall be paid to the Founders’ 
Share Company and distributed amongst the holders of its 
shares pro rata, and that in exchange therefor the 
Founders’ Share Company shall release all special rights 
attaching to the founders’ shares. 

(4) Thatif at any time previously to the reserve reaching 
the sum of £600,000 the Debenture Corporation shail, out 
of its profits or reserve, pay to the Founders’ Share 
Company for distribution among the holders of its shares 
the sum of £300,000, the Founders’ Share Company shall 
release all special rights attaching to the founders’ shares. 

It will be seen that in order to pay £300,000 to the 
founders the dividends on the ordinary shares are to be 
restricted to 7 per cent. until the sum has been paid to the 
founders, while on the other hand the founders are to be 
given an annual dividend of £6000—equal to 7500 per 
cent. interest on each founders’ share—although there is 
no chance under existing conditions of anything falling to 
their lot. The proposal does no credit to the directors of 
the Debenture Corporation, who are largely interested in 
the Founders’ Share Company, and we cannot see any 
reason for it beyond a desire to benefit the founders’ shares 
at the expense of the ordinary. 

Boardman’s United Breweries Limited has been formed 
with a capital of £150,000 in ordinary shares and £225,000 
in 5 preference shares of £10 each to take over as 
going concerns and amalgamate the following brewery and 
wine and spirit businesses ; Boardman’s Breweries Limited, 
Manchester and Bolton; E. A. Rothwell, brewer, Hulme, 
Manchester ; John Greenwood, wine and spirit merchant, 
Halifax; J. O. and J. Wood, brewers, Denholme, near 
Bradford ; Greenwood Brothers, brewers, Bradford; the 
Crown Brewery Company, brewers, Bradford ; Piccadilly 
(Manchester) Limited, wine and spirit merchants. The 
profits are certified to be £33,144 and issue is now made 
by the London and Midland Bank of 22,500 preference 
shares and £185,000 four and a half per cent. perpetual 
debenture stock at the price of 108. The latter appears 
to be a safe investment returning fair interest. 

The stock markets have relapsed into a state of almost 
complete stagnation. The boom in Home Rails is sus- 
pended for the time being, and there has been a sharp 
fall in Midlands and Great Northera, owing to the annoy- 
ance of the coal owners at the changed terms on which 
the two companies propose to carry coal for the future. 
American Rails move up and down in accordance with 
the varying chances of a free silver plank in the Demo- 

crats’ platform, but without exciting any increased interest. 
A few of the dealers have bought American stocks 
to a small extent, but the public wisely holds aloof. 
Argentines have lost their ‘go,’ and the new Uruguay 
loan is quoted at a discount. The feature in the 
miscellaneous department is a further rise in Coats’s 
ordinary shares to 67, presumably on the rise of 
25 per cent. in the selling price of cotton thread, which 
has been announced. Mines are drooping, the outlook in 
Rhodesia being considered very depressing, while people 
do not understand how it is that more troops are not 
being sent to the Cape. A recovery, however, seems 
probable both in Transvaal and West Australian de- 
scriptions before very long. 
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FREE TRADE JUBILATION 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OTHING could be more significant than the apathy 
with which England has regarded the jubilee of 
Corn Law Repeal. On the 26th of June, 1846, was born 
the Cobdenite Charter—the Act of Parliament which 
inaugurated what is called by courtesy ‘the Free Trade’ 
system, and last Saturday found the fossilised doctrinaires 
of the Cobden Club and Mr. Courtney crooning their songs 
of chastened jubilee to a nation which stolidly refused to 
jubilate. But why should the nation become ecstatic ? 
Of course, if every institution fifty years after its birth is 
entitled to a jubilee festival, there is no reason why ‘ Free 
Trade’ should be excluded from the celebration. But ‘a 
jubilee implies jubilation,’ as one of the celebrators has 
sagely remarked: also (to continue the quotation) ‘it may 
be asked what we have to rejoice over.’ The writer (the 
late Mr. Henry Dunckley, in Cosmopolis) set out to answer 
the question; but the achievement did not correspond 
with the effort. Instead of a satisfactory answer he gave 
his readers a résumé of political affairs prior and subsequent 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the opinions of him- 
self and Mr. Sydney Buxton as to what should be the 
results of Free Trade. Concerning the results in the way 
of popular benefits we learned that ‘on the whole, it 
cannot be doubted that the period (since 1846) has been 
one of steady improvement.’ By way of proof of this 
generous assertion we were referred to ‘such tests’ as 
Wages, Education, Co-operation, Sanitation, Public Recrea- 
tion (including Museums), and Diminished Pauperism and 
Crime; but not, oddly eno1z, to University Extension 
Lectures, [alfpenny Journalism, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the Safety Bicycle, which have just 
as much to do with the matter. Our panegyrist, indeed, 
fearing lest he had not made himself sufficiently attractive, 
invites his readers to add ‘whatever other tests one may 
choose to select.’ 
Let us make a selection or two. 
for example. 


There is agriculture, 
To such depths has the queen of industries 
sunk that a Free Trade Government was moved to appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate her plight. Free Trade 
enthusiasts sat on this Commission and beat their brains 
with sterile perseverance to concoct remedies that might 
stay the mortification. ‘The Commission reported but the 
evil remains. The cultivation of wheat in England is 
steadily declining, and last year added half a million acres 
to the area of abandoned arable land; at this rate the end 
of the century will see the extinction of the harvester’s 
trade. Essex landlords offering their farms free of rental 
t» tenants who will pay the tithe; the Belgian Govern- 
ment organising a steamship service at almost nominal 
freights to shoot the produce of Belgian farms and nurseries 


on the English market; the continuous depletion of | 


England’s rural districts of labourers whose occupation 
is gone, and who flock to the already over-crowded towns 
—these are tests of prosperity which have been crowded 
out of the Cobden eulogist’s pages. Bring these enthu- 
siasts to bay (not an easy task: they are masters of the 
wriggling art) and they will reply that, after all, the woes 
of agricultural England should not disturb the peace of 
Englishmen over-much, because modern England is a 
manufacturing rather than an agricultural community. 
Let us see, then, how manufacture is faring. 

Our exports are dwindling. They were worth 
£263,530,585 in 1890, and but £226,169,174 in 1895, and 
this despite the burst of expanded trade in the latter year 
over which we have been congratulating ourselves. In 
1872 the export of home produce was at the rate of £8 1s. 
per head of the population; in 1882 it was £6 17s, 2d; 
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in 1892 it was £5 19s. 2d.5 by 1894 it had got down to 
£5 11s. 3d. This is the realisation of ‘the best hopes of 
an expanding and progressing commerce in the adoption 
of Free Trade.’ Compare the miserable record with the 
progress made by our great Protectionist rival, Germany. 
Up to a generation back she was mainly an agricultural 
state. Then manufacturing ambition seized her. Did 
she attain it by the application of the Cobdenite nostrum ? 
Searcely. Rigorous Protection was resorted to, Em- 
bryonic industries were carefully nursed into active life by 
the imposition of tariffs on foreign competitors, and as a 
result Germany now not only makes for herself a constantly 
increasing number of the goods for which she was formerly 
dependent on England, but her export trade is forging 
ahead with tremendous strides. Her export to the United 
States was worth 175,721,000 marks in 1884 and 288,669,000 
marks in 1894, and that in spite of falling prices. To our 
own Dominion of Canada she sent £93,700 worth of goods 
in 1880, and £1,200,317 worth in 1894, and she is exploit- 
ing us as well as our colonies. ‘Take two typical instances, 
cotton and woollen manufactures: of the former she sent 
us £536,471 worth last year, an increase of about £75,000 
on the year before; her woollens on the English market 
were worth over a million sterling last year, an increase of 
nearly £100,000 on the year before. These instances 
might be multiplied to an almost unlimited extent, both 
as regards England and the other markets of the world. 
Let the case of Belgian iron and steel exports to India 
suffice. Between the years 1885-4 and 1894-5 the 
increase of Belgian iron in India was 1257 per cent, 
against a decrease of 50 per cent. in English iron ; while 
in the matter of steel Belgium has multiplied her output 
fortyfold in the same period, England’s increase mean- 
while being no more than 50 per cent. 

The relative decline in England’s manufacturing supre- 
macy did not begin with the year 1846; England main- 
tained her lead for years after that date, and the progress 
she made after 1846 is appealed to by Cobdenites as proof 
of the blessings of their system. But during the middle 
years of this century potent causes of industrial progress 
were at work. While other nations were checked in their 
progress by devastating wars, England (with the exception 
of the period covered by the Crimean War) was enjoying 
peace, and supplying the belligerent countries with the 
commodities they could not make for themselves. Again, 
the network of railways which was cast over the country 
did much to develop our trade, as did also the super- 
session of sailing vessels by steamers, a change from which 
we, as the greatest carrying nation, received the greatest 
immediate benefit, and similarly we were able to get most 
out of the general introduction of machinery, by reason of 
the mammoth capital we had piled up, and the pre- 
eminent position we had attained before Bright and 
Cobden began to legislate for our national salvation. But 
for some years now we have been on the downward grade, 
and it is curious at least that we should have begun to enter 
on it in 1874, the year which witnessed the completion 
of the edifice of which Cobden laid the first stone in 1846. 

The movement towards the Commercial Federation of 
the Empire, which is growing in popularity, and has received 
an additional fillip during the past month, is a specially 
cruel blow to the jubilating Cobdenite. Not only has 
Germany given recent proof of her power to squeeze 
favourable terms out of other nations, which she would not 
have had but for the existence of a Protective tariff; not 
only is the world in general more avowedly Protectionist 
than ever—these things are hard enough to forget, though 
many toasts to Cobden have been drunk—but, worst of all, 
the enemy is within the gates. The country is awaking 
to a recognition of how glorious the English Empire may 
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become, and to the need for cementing the Imperial 
family in close commercial ties if that glory is to be attained 
and secured; and the Colonies are more than responsive 

Those ties involve the abandonment of Free Trade as 
understood by the Cobden Club. But what was to be 
expected of our Colonies? Did not the infallible Repealer 
propound the cut-the-painter theory, and wish the country 
rid of them? Viewed in the light of recent developments 
Cobden’s hatred of Greater England wears a prophetic air. 
It is by no means fanciful to imagine that he scented 
danger to his darling theories in the growth of England 
over-seas ; it is certain that the federation of the Empire 
is going to deal the death-blow to our present fiscal system. 
It was unkind of Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial repre- 
sentatives to bring the matter so prominently forward in 
the very month in which England was invited to rejoice 
over half a century of Little Englandism and free foreign 
imports. The intrusion was a mere coincidence, but it 
was a kill-joy at the Cobdenite feast, notwithstanding, and 
the feasters had little enough reserve of cheerfulness to 
carry them through; for altogether Cobdenism (as M. 
Leroy Beaulieu unwillingly proves in his panegyric) is 
under a somewhat heavy cloud just now. 

We are willing to see in Mr. Morley’s hero all the virtues 
at high pressure, and yet we may withhold admiration from 
his political opinions. Cobden knew and cared little for 
the prosperity of English agriculture. He began life (like 
Mr. W. S. Caine) as a commercial traveller, and so long as 
the manufacturing interests with which his early career 
was associated progressed, he cared little what became of 
England’s husbandry. He admitted frankly that the 
application of his principles might be disastrous to agricul- 
ture, but he promised that manufacture would flourish by 
the cheapness of raw material and labour which the im- 
portation of foreign wheat would bring about. The result 
he anticipated has not followed, and though it may be 
meet that we should, after the manner of Auguste Comte 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, keep green the memory of a 
personally good man, it was scarcely necessary to turn that 
pious office into merry junketing over the principles which, 
not foreseeing their result, he foisted on the nation; still 
less have we justification for endeavouring to hoodwink 
ourselves and each other into the false notion that our 
industrial greatness is advancing, and that it is advancing 
because Cobden fooled the country into giving free entrance 
to the goods of foreigners, who are particularly careful to 
withhold that privilege from our merchandise. 


STRANGE DOINGS AT AN ART LIBRARY 


FENHERE is undoubtedly hope for South Kensington 
Museum in the appointment of Mr. Purdon Clarke as 
Director in succession to the late Dr. Middleton; but how 
far he will succeed in view of the omnipotence of a secretarial 
Pasha, will depend chiefly upon the House of Commons. 
For the present system by which a permanent department 
such as South Kensington Museum is governed by two 
political heads who know little about its business and can 
give it but the slightest attention, throws a good deal of the 
responsibility of its proper administration upon the watch- 
fulness of the Lower House. Until the Museum is placed 
under a system analogous to that of the British Museum, 
and the tissue of anomalies of which it is, at the present time, 
the victim exchanged for a logical scheme of regulation 
and arrangement, abuses will punctuate its progress and 
an atmosphere of scandal taint its influence and diminish 
its utility. 
In no department has the government of the Museum 
distinguished itself more unhappily than in that of the 
Library. A Keeper was appointed a few years ago whose 
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reputation is world-wide and who is properly held in 
honour in the great centres of learning of Europe. It was 
to be thought, therefore, that such a man would have been 
permitted to work out the salvation of the Library in his 
own way without the interference of other and inexpert 
officers. If such an interference were to be permitted it 
should come, one might assume, from the Director, his 
superior officer. Yet by the ingeniously defective laws of 
the department, amended—but not ameliorated—from 
time to time, more and more power has been placed in the 
hands of the Secretary; so that while he can veto any 
proposal, whether as to administration or acquisition, made 
by the Keeper (as the Librarian is officially called), he can 
thrust upon the Library not only such changes in its per- 
sonnel and such cataloguing work as he may think necessary, 
but, it appears, even dispose of its funds as he considers best. 
It but needs, I imagine, that this outrageous state of things 
should be made known for the public to demand a remedy 
without loss of time. That this exposition of the relationship 
between the Museum and the Secretary—who, like many 
of the other persons in high office in the Department is 
only a Royal Engineer, and notwithstanding is permitted 
to look after and meddle with the Art collections—is 
a faithful one, is sufficiently proved, firstly, by Sir John 
Gorst’s recent statement in the House (supplied to him 
by General Sir John Donnelly himself); and, secondly, 
by facts which have lately transpired, and which it will be 
seen, urgently demand public inquiry and require imme- 
diate remedy. But, of course, the Secretary of the Science 
and Art Department apparently thinks otherwise. 

The chaotic state of the Library, which is gradually 
being reduced to order, must naturally be the first care 
of the Librarian. Under the late Keeper acquisitions 
were multiplied in vast numbers; many of them were 
stored away without cataloguing, or with cataloguing so 
bad that it was as good, or as evil, as none at all; no 
proper inventory was made; arrangement was radically 
defective, being established to a considerable extent upon 
an illogical rule-of-thumb method—the whole, as I say, 
so elastic that even the officials of the Library them- 
selves are not familiar with all the books and prints in 
their charge. Owing to this reason duplicate purchases 
have often been made; and discoveries of new treasures 
from time to time astonish and delight—and sometimes 
mortify—the officials. It is manifest, therefore, that a 
Library in such a condition can be capable of but a 
portion of its utility; for when a reader enters its rooms 
with a view to obtaining such information as the Librarian 
may yield him and cannot ascertain whether or not 
some book or print he desires to consult is in the col- 
lection, and leaves its precincts for the British Museum 
in the mistaken belief that only in the latter institution 
will he find the book he wants—which all the while 
perhaps is one of the inaccessible objects in the Library 
—we become sufficiently impressed with the fact that the 
compilation of an inventory and of complete and ex- 
haustive class catalogues, such as that on ‘Ceramics’ 
recently issued, should be the first care and duty of the 
Librarian. To such an object not only the energies of 
the available cataloguers at his command are to be devoted, 
but as far as possible also the funds at his disposal. But the 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department apparently 
thinks otherwise. 

The training of assistant-keepers and of cataloguers of 
books is not easy. A pre-disposition to the work is 
necessary, and a considerable familiarity with it requisite. 
The British Museum, I believe, lays it down that no man 
may be trusted to revise catalogue-slips until he has served 
six years or more in the Museum. He should, moreover, be 
something of a linguist, sufficient accurately to understand 
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the titles of books in the principal modern languages, and 
be fairly conversant with all the principal centres of learn- 
ing and of book-publication in Europe. There are many 
such towns both in the past and in the present the names 
of which, not belonging to great commercial communities, 
are printed small upon the map; yet Basel and Leyden 
are as important to the Librarian as Leipzig and Florence. 
When an account of the private antics of South Kensington 
comes to be written, an amusing section may be devoted 
to anecdotes of its catalogues. It is obvious therefore that 
not only on the ground of special learning, but also of 
familiarity with the contents of the library, only such 
persons should be admitted to the staff as are specially 
adapted to the work, and that, once they prove themselves 
capable, they should be jealously retained as highly desir- 
able functionaries. But the Secretary of the Science and 
Art Department apparently thinks otherwise. When the 
increasingly needed inquiry comes to be held, extra- 
ordinary evidence will be extracted, showing how the 
shutting of the places in the Museum seems specially 
designed to prevent any high standard of efficiency on the 
part of the assistants, and how one person may be removed 
from the Library and another thrust upon it, in spite of 
the protests of its Chief, though probably in accordance 
with the will of the Secretary aforesaid. 

All these things, one might hope, are self-evident 
enough alike to the thoughtful reader and to the library 
expert ; but recent revelations which have transpired, in 
spite of official effort to keep them 4uiet, prove a very 
extraordinary state of affairs. Itis to be hoped that before 
long some official explanation will be demanded of certain 
items of expenditure which report—-credible enough 
despite the setting of an official seal upon official lips—will 
be extracted. But even official answers to Parliamentary 
inquiry need to be accepted with extreme reserve. To give 
an example: one of the greatest scandals in respect to the 
Library has been the issue of an unnecessary and expensive 
and a laughably incorrect ‘ Catalogue of Engraved National 
Portraits’ in the Library. A question put by Lord 
Balcarres in the House or Commons last week obtained as 
answer the strange information that the book (which I may 
explain is sold at 5s. 3d. although it admittedly costs the 
Department a pound a copy!) contains all such portraits 
in the Library ‘except three.’ Why ‘ except three ? ’—and 
if so, what three? Asa matter of fact I believe this state- 
ment to be totally and grotesquely incorrect, for in the first 
instance the Catalogue contains only such portraits as are 
loose in portfolios ; those in volumes, to the probable num- 
ber of thousands, quite as important as the loose portraits 
if not more important—are not included. And by personal 
inquiry at the Library from an assistant keeper who was 
specially brought to me to answer my questions and who, 
it is to be assumed, is the gentleman with special know- 
ledge of the matter, I ascertained that this book comprises 
only a portion of the portraits in portfolios! And yet we 
are officially told by Sir John Gorst that the book contains 
all ‘except three.’ His reply was furnished to him by the 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department. 

It is impossible to believe that the compilation, which 
has absorbed several hundreds of pounds of the taxpayers’ 
money, to the benefit, not of an insider, but of an outsider, 
who apparently is not an expert, was undertaken by the 
desire of the keeper, Mr. Weale, in view of the important 
work which remains undone. If it were, and if, too, he 
is responsible for some of the extravagant purchases which 
have been made, and which have swallowed up a portion 
of a too scanty grant which might have been otherwise 
expended to infinitely better purpose ; and if he is respon- 
sible for the binding up in morocco and gilt edges of several 
score of volumes of advertisements from the Builder and 
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kindred newspapers, then I say his policy and his position 
should be reconsidered. But I have reason to believe that 
he is not the offender, but the victim of a system: a system 
which ties his hands and forces him to bear the interference 
of the meddlers and the muddlers. Questions in the 
House do not, as I have shown, ensure the frankness of 
answer which we have a right to expect; and I believe 
that nothing short of proper inquiry by a Commission, em- 

wered to call witnesses and to administer the oath, will 
set before the public the true position of affairs at South 
Kensington, or awaken them to the absurdities and the 
scandal of a system open to such an interpretation and to 
such lamentable uses. But doubtless the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department will think otherwise. 

M. H. Sprecmann. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 


eee the thirteen divisions into which a worthy 
ve but somewhat pedantic professor of English litera- 
ture once attempted to classify our fiction, one of steadily 
growing importance is occupied by the historical novel. 
This, which is in some sort the oldest form of the novel, 
has of late taken on a new lease of life. Not only have 
a crowd of minor writers tried their hands at the work, 
but at least two contemporary authors have attained high 
distinction in it, and given us, in Kidnapped and A Gentle- 
man (| France, books that are worthy to stand next to the 
masterpieces of Scott and Dumas. Now also we are to 
have, for the first time, a fairly complete edition of the 
‘best historical novels and romances’ in our language. 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. have had a happy 
idea in planning such a scheme, which is likely to have 
an enthusiastic reception alike from those who have to 
teach history and those who are fond of good reading. 
For the latter, indeed, there is reason to suppose that the 
proposed library of historical fiction will need no bush. 
Some of the greatest works in the literature of this cen- 
tury belong to it. Thackeray produced his masterpiece 
when he undertook to revive the society of Swift and 
Addison, Marlborough and the wild Earl Mohun, with so 
graceful a learning and so keen an insight into the 
essential facts of human nature that underlay the lace 
and the periwigs. Charles Reade stepped on to a higher 
plane than he ever trod before or since when he decided 
to give flesh and blood to that dry skeleton of an epic 
which lies in the brief chronicle of the parentage of 
Erasmus. Charles Kingsley made himself immortal with 
Westward Ho! Mr. Blackmore gained a fame which not 
even his later books have been able to impair when he 
wove the Exmoor legends of strong Jan Ridd and the 
Doones of Bagworthy into one fabric with the truculent 
and terrifying manners of Judge Jeffreys and the unavail- 
ing heroism of the rustics who fought and died for the 
unworthy Monmouth. Indeed, it is curiously easy to 
extend the list of novelists who have found their fullest 
success in elaborating the figures or filling up the canvas 
with which actual history has endowed them. It is 
still, perhaps, a matter of debate whether Scott and 
George Eliot were more at home in painting the rustic 
life which they knew and loved to have about them, or in 
reviving the medieval figures in whom similar life had 
thrilled. But there can be no question that Dumas was 
infinitely happier in calling up the spirits of the Valois 
and the Bourbons than in painting his own century: 
D’Artagnan and Chicot, Henri IV. and Richelieu are real 
living flesh-and-blood creatures, by whose side Dantés and 
the Abbé Faria are but the merest wooden puppetry, 
Tolstoi rose to his greatest in writing the prose epic of 
the Napoleonic wars, and Victor Hugo in painting the 
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wild phantasmagoria which whirled and eddied round 
the towers of Notre Dame when Louis XI. was king. 
One reason, perhaps, why a writer’s best novel so often 
turns out to be a historical one, is that the eyes he turns 
on life, which are apt to be dazzled or short-sighted when 
his own time and society are in question, can take a steady 
and complete view when they regard a distant age. Per- 
spective becomes easy as the masses fall away. To restore 
and revivify the past is an easy task, compared with that of 
giving an impartial and complete picture of the present. 
But the historical novel has a more extensive function 
in these practical days than merely to amuse. The an- 
nouncement of the projected English series, in which the 
volumes are to be in some sort linked together by historical 
introductions, shows that use is ever borne in mind by the 
publisher. The notion of teaching history in novels is so 
excellent that it could not be expected to be a new one. 
More than one educational writer has attempted to classify 
the existing material for a course of historical romances in 
our language, and it is well known that the great Duke of 
Marlborough used to say that he had learnt all the English 
history he knew from the plays of Shakespeare. Certain 
School Boards, we believe, have already adopted some of 
Scott’s novels as historical reading-books, and Westward 
Ho! has been honoured by a similar fate. An American 
writer, with the orderly and practical genius of his 
countrymen, lately published the prospectus of a series 
of historical novels which was to comprise the whole 
history of America, from Columbus to our own time, in 
some score of volumes, at the rate of one story to each 
generation. The magnificent Dumas had, consciously or 
not, some such guiding idea before him; and his work 
carries its reader from the France of Francis I. to that 
of Louis Philippe, with much pleasure and not a little 
profit. It is true that serious persons are apt to look with 
scorn upon the idea of learning history from novels. But 
they forget two things, or, by our Lady, three. One of 
these is that in learning history it is not merely or chiefly 
with facts and dates and the sequence of events that 
the student is concerned. The spirit of the times, the 
manners and customs of nations, the nature of the actors 
whom we cal] ‘great men,’ are of far greater importance. 
It is of these very things that the historical novelist, 
leading us in flowery and pleasant paths, gives us a view 
and comprehension that only years of study and a trained 
intelligence can enable the student to acquire for himself, 
In the preface to that admirable romance, The Cloister and 
the Hearth, Charles Reade has well said that most of the 
stories recorded in the annals of historians of the second 
rank are caviare to the general. ‘The general reader 
cannot feel them; they are presented so curtly and coldly. 
They are not like breathing stories appealing to his heart, 
but little historic hailstones striking him but to glance off 
his bosom ; nor can he understand them, for epitomes are 
not narratives, as skeletons are not human figures. Thus 
records of prime truths remain a dead letter to plain folk ; 
the writers have left so much to the imagination, and 
imagination is so rare a gift. Here, then, the writer of 
fiction may be of use to the public—as an interpreter.’ To 
any one who is not learning history for the purpose of 
passing an examination, this saying will seem to contain 
much good sense. It might well serve as a motto to any 
new series of historical fiction. ven those who insist on 
the supreme importance of facts and dates may gain a 
good deal from the novelists. They will certainly bow to 
the opinion of Macaulay, who owed all his marvellous 
accuracy in details to his private habit of historical 
romancing. ‘ My accuracy as to facts,’ he told his sister 
once, ‘I owe to a cause which many men would not con- 
fess. It is due to my love of castle-building. The past is, 
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in my mind, soon constructed into a romance... . With 
a person of my turn the minute touches are of as great 
interest, and perhaps greater, than the most important 
events. Spending so much time as I do in solitude, my 
mind would have rusted by gazing vacantly at the shop 
windows. As it is, I am no sooner in the streets than 
{ am in Greece, in Rome, in the midst of the French 
Revolution. Precision in dates, the day or hour in which 
a man was born or died, becomes absolutely necessary. 
A slight fact, a sentence, a word, are of importance in 
my romance. ... The conversations which I compose 
between great people of the time are long and sufficiently 
animated: in the style, if not with the merits, of Sir Walter 
Scott’s. The old parts of London, which you are sometimes 
surprised at my knowing so well, those old gates and houses 
down by the river, have all played their parts in my stories.’ 
Unkind critics have sometimes said that Macaulay’s 
magnum opus was nothing but a historical romance. What- 
ever we may think of that, we shall all regret that he 
never found time to put his day-dreams on paper. The 
fascinating fragment on Cxsar, which was his sole contri- 
bution to the art of the novelist, suggests that its author 
might have given us some tales that would have been as 
popular as his Roman lays: if not a Quentin Durnard or a 
Vingt Ans Apres, at least an A bbot, or a Collier de la Reine. 
In a historical novel by Macaulay, indeed, the plot would 
probably have been subordinated to the sketches of 
characters and social manners, of which he made so 
brilliant a use and so excellent a precedent in his history, 
that our regret need not be very poignant. But his 
principle was certainly an excellent one: most of us can 
test it by noticing how much more vivid is our knowledge 
of those periods of French history which Dumas has written 
about than of the rest, even though we may find it a little 
difficult to dove-tail the exploits of the Musketeers into 
the actual facts of Michelet or Dr. Kitchin. Both Scott 
and Dumas, like their followers, have been freely accused 
by the Dryasdusts of being ‘corrupters of youth’ through 
their interference with the actual course of history. In 
this respect Dumas is probably the most daring offender, 
and it was he as much as Cooper that Thackeray burlesqued 
in the catastrophe of The Stars and Stripes. The taking 
up of the Champion’s gage in Iedgaunilet, or the Jacobite 
conspiracy with which Esmond concludes, are small matters 
compared to the free-and-easy way in which Dumas asks 
us to believe that four Musketeers, persons of small influ- 
ence and indubitably loose morals, nearly saved Charles I. 
from his Parliament, and subsequently effected the Resto- 
ration off their own bats. But wise people will think that 
the good attained by allowing boys and girls to browse 
freely in a library of historical romance will not be much 
discounted by any slight inversion of facts with which they 
may meet. It is easy enough to get the mirage cleared 
away in later years. But to grasp the elusive spirit of a 
period, to be familiar with its great names and personalities, 
is Jearnt more easily from such books as Notre Dame and 
Old Mortality, Esmond, and La Reine Margot, and Westward 
HTo !, than from a score of laborious Freemans or picturesque 
Froudes. The historian gives you, at best, a vivid and 
accurate picture of the times of which he writes: but the 
novelist takes you by the hand and constrains you to live 
in them yourself with his friendly puppets. That is, after 
all, the easiest, if not the best way of learning history. 


WANTED, A FIRE MARSHAL? 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


 Saerer other unsatisfactory things in connection with 
yi the London Fire Brigade, the great increase in the 
number of fires in London is one to which sufficient atten- 
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tion is not paid. In 1882 the number of fires in London 
was 1926. The average for the decade 1882~92 was only 
2126. But in 1892 the number had risen to 3146. In 
1893 it rose still further to 3410; and though in 1894 this 
increase was checked, the number falling to 3061, the 
average for the decade 1884—94 was 2617. In 1895 the 
number rose enormously once again. There were 3663 
fires in London last year, or more than 1000 over the 
average for the previous decade, and far more than could 
possibly be accounted for by any mere increase in popula- 
tion or in the size of the metropolis; while there is no 
reason to believe that fires were more energetically reported 
last year than in the year before. Surely this is a some- 
what startling phenomenon. There is some ground for 
thinking that the County Council, not for any want of 
advice from the Chief Officer, has been gravely remiss in 
not bringing the strength of the Fire Brigade up toa 
proper level ; but even if all were done which experts have 
demanded, the problem of investigating and checking this 
alarming increase in the outbreaks of fire would still 
remain. 

The question of some proper means for securing an 
inquiry and investigation into the causes of fires did engage 
the attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and was 
made the subject of a formal recommendation by that 
defunct body to the Home Secretary; but since the 
advent of the County Council the whole matter has dropped 
into oblivion. The history of the proposals made in regard 
to this matter is rather an interesting one. It may, 
indeed, be news to a great many people that there is no 
official means of inquiry, pro bono publico, into the origin of 
a fire, except when life has been lost, in which case a 
coroner’s jury has to sit upon the bolies. In Germany 
and the United States they have special officers called 
Fire Marshals, whose business it is to hold such an inquiry ; 
but in this country, apart from the ‘official report’ of the 
Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade (a very superficial affair 
based on no formal evidence), we have nothing of the kind 
and no means of securing an expert investigation ; though, 
in a city like London where your neighbour’s danger is 
your own, it is manifestly to our common interest that 
there should be some such public supervision. In the 
early forties of this century, and for several years after, 
there was considerable discussion as to whether the 
investigation of the causes of fires did not lie within 
the province of the coroners. ‘To such an extent indeed 
did this theory find favour that Mr. William Payne, 
who was coroner of London and Southwark, held an 
inquest in 1845 upon a fire which occurred in Alder- 
manbury, and the Z%imes, in commending his action, 
quoted an old statute of Edward I., and expressed the 
opinion that ‘the coroner’s duty is to inquire on behalf 
of the Crown into a variety of matters affecting the public 
peace and safety.’ Mr. Payne also defended his action in 
the matter afterwards in a letter which he addressed to 
the Lord Mayor in 1851, giving the history of the office of 
coroner; and he quoted an opinion of Lord Chief Justice 
Denman in 1847, in which that famous judge said: ‘ Long 
before I heard of the suggestion that coroners should 
inquire respecting fires it had occurred to me as a most 
desirable improvement.’ In 1860, however, the propriety 
of such inquests being held by a coroner was judicially 
denied in the case of Regina v. Herford, where a rule 
calling upon the coroner of Manchester to show cause 
why a writ of prohibition should not issue to prevent him 
from further holding an inquisition respecting the origin 
of a fire was made absolute. Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn and Justices Wightman and Blackburn ruled that 
a coroner has no such power, and the Lord Chief Justice, 
referring to the terms of the statute of Edward I. said: 
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‘I do not say that all doubt has been removed, but if such 
jurisdiction is to be exercised after a lapse of five or six 
hundred years, it ought to be by the express authority of 


the legislature.’ ‘Thus ended this exceedingly laudable 
attempt to magnify the office of coroner into something 
really of service to the public. In 1867 Mr. McLagan, 
M.P. for Liverpool, introduced a Bill, which was talked 
out, for making provision for inquiries into the origin and 
circumstances of fires; and in 1882 the indefatigable Mr. 
Payne again made an effort at reform by drafting a Bill and 
forwarding it tothe Home Secretary. The Home Secretary 
sent it on to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and a cor- 
respondence ensued between the Board and the depart- 
ment, the end of which was that the Board agreed in the 
desirability of an inquiry being held by some officer other 
than the coroner. Nothing however was done. In 1885 
the Common Council called a meeting, in consequence 
of a great fire in Charterhouse Buildings, to discuss a 
proposal that the city should appoint an officer to be 
specially charged with the duty of inquiring, under 
legal authority, into the causes of fires occurring 
within their district. It was resolved to ask for a Royal 
Commission on the subject ; but again nothing seems to 
have been done, owing perhaps partly to opposition from 
Captain Shaw, who said that such inquiries would be 
vexatious, that they would be very expensive (he put the 
cost at £50 for each investigation, which seems rather 
high), and that the Fire Brigade officers always made every 
possible effort to discover all that could be known. The 
fact remains however that the Fire Brigade officer has 
no legal power to investigate; as a rule, as every one 
knows, the cause is stated in his brief ‘report’ as ‘un- 
known ;’ and he has no power to compel evidence, to 
make any recommendations, or to draw any practical 
conclusions. 

Since 1886 the subject seems to have dropped; 
whether other more wholesale municipal changes have 
not cast such practical questions into the shade may be 
a matter for our private opinion. But at all events, when 
we are confronted with the figures as to the extra- 
ordinary and unexplained increase in the number of 
London fires which we have quoted at the outset of this 
article, it really seems about time that the authorities 
once more took the matter into their consideration. At 
present a fire occurs, and, if nobody is killed, the insur- 
ance companies pay up and nothing more is heard about 
the matter. But the chances are that, if properly under- 
stood, either defective construction or bad state of the 
thoroughfare or insufficient water-supply or some other 
contributory cause would come to light, the removal of 
which would really prevent a dozen subsequent ‘ accidents, 
possibly fatal on these occasions, from happening. It is 
evident that something must be wrong, or else the 
number of fires would not show this abnormal increase. 
Why should fires be exempt from public investigation any 
more than railway accidents, or street explosions from gas 
or electricity, both of which the Board of ‘Trade now has 
to report upon? The invaluable Board of Trade can 
hardly be turned on to matters which would more 
properly concern the Home Office ; but is it not clear that 
here is another administrative matter which the County 
Council, as suecessor to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and sole central authority for the protection of London 
from the flames, has done nothing in its term of office to 


advance? If the Fire Brigade Committee has ‘ever 
discussed the matter it has kept its conclusions 


uncommonly close. But if a consultative committee is 
ever to be of any value as an administrative body, surely 
this is just the sort of question which it ought to 
consider, 
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IN THE SALE-ROOMS 


HE sale-room interest of last week was not in pictures 
but in books. ‘The auction hunter so amusingly des- 
cribed by Hill Burton transferred his presence from Christie’s 
to Sotheby’s at the beginning and only returned to King 
Street at the end of the week. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
the first edition, printed by William Caxton in or about 
1478, wanting only two leaves, whereas Mr. Huth’s copy 
wants sixteen and those in the Rylands collection and in 
the Grenville Library at the British Museum six each—is a 
treasure not to be overlooked in days when great libraries 
—public and private—are on the increase, and when 
millionaire Americans compete keenly with English 
collectors. The destination of the copy from the library 
of Mr. R. E. Saunders, sold on Tuesday week, is not known. 
Twelve or thirteen copies—Blades only knew of nine—are 
in existence, and there is a second edition, with manv 
alterations and corrections, perfect copies of which are of 
extreme rarity. Neither the first nor the second is dated. 
Last February, it may be remembered, an example of this 
first edition was sold, in the same rooms, for £1020, 
although it wanted no fewer than nineteen leaves. The 
present copy, much more nearly complete, containing, in 
fact, 370 leaves out of a possible 372, and boasting of the 
unparalleled height of 1012 inches by 72, was eagerly con- 
tested, running up, at last, to £1880, a price for a 
Caxton only once exceeded, when Lord Jersey’s beautiful 
copy of the King Arthur went for £1950. 

Many people, unversed in such mysteries, may ask with 
wonder, how a shabby looking, ill-printed book, of no 
literary value or interest, can be worth such a sum. Every 
one knows the regular reply given in any elementary 
school to a question as to who was the first printer. Peda- 
gogues regularly approve of the not infrequent reply, 
‘William Caxton.’ It would take too long to explain the 
whole thing: but the following propositions may be 
accepted on trust as proved. Caxton was not the inventor 
of printing: he was not, in all probability, even the first 
printer in English, an honour which, it is ail but certain, 
belongs to a Fleming called Mansion, who seems to have 
been Caxton’s partner for a time, while he lived at 
Bruges. He had entered the service of that Duchess of 
Burgundy who was sister of Edward IV., and who is 
better known by her share in the Perkin Warbeck and 
Lambert Simnell frauds, under Henry VII. Caxton had 
been chief of the fraternity of English ‘merchant adven- 
turers’ at Bruges, but by his marriage with one Maud, a 
handmaiden of the duchess, he cut himself adrift from his 
brethren. The English merchants were supposed to live 
in strict celibacy under rules similar to those which bound 
the members of the Steelyard in London. He remained 
long with his patron, the duchess, but in 1475, to use the 
date as fixed by the late William Blades, he came over 
to Westminster and obtained leave to set up his press in 
the Almonry, a place near the west front of the Abbey 
Here, after a couple of years’ hard work he pro- 
There 





church. 
duced the Dictes and Sayings, with the date 1477. 
are more than eighty of Caxton’s books in the British 
Museum alone; and ninety-four are identified out of a 
possible hundred, all published before 1490, between 
which date and 1492 he died and was buried at, possibly 
in, St. Margaret’s Church. 

The fascinations of a pursuit which before the time of 
Blades had uniformly led inquirers astray, must excuse 
him for a few extravagances in his books on Caxton. He 
wholly misses the significance of his hero’s retirement from 
the English company at Bruges and allows very unwillingly 
that he was, literally, a paid servant of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, Similarly he belittles as much as possible the 
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value of the abbot’s patronage. The fact is entirely 
ignored that without leave of the abbot, and especially 
without permission actually to transact business within the 
precincts, he could not have set up at Westminster at all. 
The City of London looked with jealous eyes on any 
encroachment upon their peculiar trading privileges; 
Caxton, by leaving the Mercers and setting up for himself, 
had offended his old partners and so powerful were the 
members of this great merchant guild that Blades is driven 
to the perfectly gratuitous theory that Caxton hired his 
house in the Almonry from some Mercer. As to what a 
Caxton is like we may add a note. The number of recent 
discoveries increases yearly as people who possess old 
libraries recognise examples : but a neat housekeeper may 
be forgiven if, in some shabby parcel of old leaves, printed 
in very misshapen letters, more like bad writing than the 
stately ‘ black letter,’ and apparently without a title-page, 
she fails to see a book worth more than a thousand guineas. 
Caxton never used a title-page : sometimes, as in this case, 
there is not even a colophon, and if there are any cuts they 
are in a debased style compared with contemporary work in 
Germany and France. In the Chaucer there are neither 
paginations nor catch words. 

The Dean Paul Collection of pictures at Christie’s on 
Saturday contained a few items of value. They were 
Dutch examples of the seventeenth century, the first, a 
Backhuysen, going up to £882. It was a charming 
specimen of the work of an artist not very often seen in 
sale-rooms. Asa sea piece it well bore out an assertion 
that Backhuysen excelled all the artists of his time in 
drawing waves in motion. There are very few other 
pictures of importance. A Berchem, very like any other 
Berchem, fetched £420, and a Cuyp, which looked much 
more like the work of Van Goyen, but was signed, went 
for £105. <A very pretty little Metzu, the Sempstress, was 
well worth £220 10s. even though some said it was a copy. 
Ruysdael’s Wooded Landscape was sold for £525. There 
were two Van de Veldes, both labelled Maternal Solicitude, 
one of which reached £797 10s. Both were landscapes 
with figures. There were three or four pictures by Teniers 
of very various degrees of merit. The best, an Alchymist, 
was sold in 1816 for £76. It was a good investment at 
that price, for on Saturday it ran up to £787 10s. Some 
good but not very remarkable works on panel by Philip 
Wouverman went for 450 guineas and upwards, and a 
beautiful Wynants for 380. A Hobbema, a view of a dilapi- 
dated mill, with a woody landscape, and a Van der Neer, 
a frozen river with skaters, each rose to £1102 10s. being 
the highest prices in the sale. It is impossible not to 
wonder what increase in the value of the landscapes which 
crowd the walls of every Academy fifty or a hundred 
years will show. These seventeenth-century pictures are 
constantly increasing in price, because they are the result 
of hard work, careful study and brains. Can this be said 
of even the best of the impressionist school ? 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
X.—A VINDICATION OF THE SERVIAN CAPITAL 


Hotel Impérial, Belgrade, 
15th-27th June, 1896. 

R. NORMAN, the famous correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, is a nuisance. He came here as lightning 
caricaturist to ‘ the Near East,’ was shown every civility, and 
went off to curse where he had been expected to bless. The 
result is that all British publicists are viewed here with the 
profoundest suspicion, and I found on arrival that I had 
another man’s evil reputation to live down. But where I 
quarrel most with my forerunner is for having sent me to 
Semlin. He wrote a brilliantly imaginative article on ‘A 
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dull city on the Danube,’ in which he emphasised the 
discomforts of Belgrade by glorifying the charms of 
Semlin over the way. Now Semlin might be all very 
well—at least as far as flesh-pots are concerned—if you 
came there from Belgrade, but after all its population 
is Servian, its discomfort is more than Servian, and its 
gaiety is a great deal less than Servian. Coming from 
Hungary you resent being suddenly famished and bored, 
I began by following Mr. Norman’s advice and, pitching 
my camp at Semlin, determined to flit across the river 
each day. But I soon discovered that Belgrade, with 
whatever shortcomings, was worth twenty Semlins, and 
here Iam. Moreover, the voracity of Semlin mosquitoes 
outdid Macbeth in their cruelty to sleep, and the worry 
of passport formalities (four visas a day) was at once 
obviously intolerable. I was told in Hungary that the 
Servians were now very strict about passports and even 
offensive to arrivals across the river, but Servian officials 
proved to be courtesy itself, and here I am told that it is 
the Hungarians who are putting every obstacle in the 
way of visitors to Servia. The latest story, for which | 
have only Servian authority, is that two thousand Servian 
subjects of Hungary, who meant to come here for the 
reception of the Prince of Montenegro, were turned back 
at Semlin because they had not ‘annual passports,’ which 
had never before been required of them for crossing the 
river. Some tried to get over the obstacle by taking 
tickets for Pancsova, further on, and seeking to disembark 
at Belgrade, but a posse of gendarmes accompanied each 
boat, and there were some nasty scutfles. 

When I arrived, I was told that Mr. Norman was here, 
and all the Serbs who heard of his arrival exclaimed at his 
boldness, but the suspect proved to be Captain Norman, 
whose military works have attained to the consideration of 
text-books, and whose sympathies with the Orient are pro- 
nounced. The Press Association of Belgrade had made 
handsome arrangements for entertaining foreign journalists 
on the occasion of the Prince of Montenegro’s visit, but 
Captain Norman, a roving correspondent of the Temps 
(fresh from the journalistic orgies at Budapest), and myself 
alone appeared to represent Europe, and had in each case 
come by chance, for the occasion is not one which has 
aroused so much interest in other countries as people 
imagine here. In fact Captain Norman and I only learned 
that something was afoot when we espied the street-decora- 
tions yesterday afternoon. 

I entirely decline to joinin the chorus of criticism with 
which it is the habit to overwhelm Belgrade. It strikes 
me as an exceedingly pleasant and pretty little capital. 
The last time I saw it was in the depth of winter, 
when a certain dreariness, or at least bareness, made 
itself felt. But now it seems scarcely the same town. 
The parks are delightful, the streets are bright and 
clean, the yellow konak smiles cheerfully through its 
white Venetian blinds, and if there is no evidence of 
wealth, there is a general impression of ease and 
content. The only drawback is the execrable pave- 
ment, which | have only known surpassed in French 
provincial towns. It consists of sharp boulders banged into 
the roadway and is a veritable penance to walk upon. 
And an exacting person might criticise the careless nomen- 
clature of streets, apparently jotted upincharcoal. Buda- 
pest is a frowsy imitation of Paris; Belgrade is a smaller 
but neater version of Budapest: a creamy boulevard with 
tramways and precipitous streets at right angles on each 
side. ‘The main eyesore at Budapest (or Judapest, as Herr 
Lueger has rechristened it) is the village-tailoring of the 
bourgeois of both sexes who monopolise the streets. But 
here, for once, the bourgeois seem to show good taste. 
They do not don ungainly imitations of the European 
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fashions of the year before last, but adapt charming 
fashions of their own from the national costume of the 
peasants. You may see loose zouave jackets of red velvet 
with dainty edges of gold embroidery ; the women’s hair 
plaited round dear little red fezzes at the back of their 
heads; skirts and kerchiefs of many bright colours. 
The peasants are here in crowds and I particularly 
admire the gold-laced jackets, the barbaric ornaments, the 
necklaces of antiquated coins, the tambourine caps, and 
the bright carpet-like aprons which they wear. The 
women are remarkably handsome as a rule, and present 
a great contrast to their squat Bulgarian sisters. The men 
are not unlike Frenchmen in general appearance, and they 
wish to be thought like Americans in their political aspect. 
But they are politer than Frenchmen and their American 
politics are mainly a pose. In reality they are staunchly 
joyal to the young king, who is governing them so pru- 
dently by anything but American methods. 

The king’s appearance has improved immensely of late, 
particularly since the sacrifice of his inchoate beard. At 
many moments it is possible to recognise a speaking like- 
ness of his mother, who is still a woman of remarkable 
beauty. No picture or photograph does her justice, for it 
is impossible to represent the brilliancy of her complexion 
or the charm of her ever-varying expression. She is seen 
to best advantage when she is with the king, whom she 
evidently adores. It is quite touching to remark the 
tender way in which her lustrous black eyes follow his 
every movement. I have heard it said that he is nervous, 
but he certainly gave no sign of it when I saw him 
receive the Prince of Montenegro at the station. I have 
gathered that he must be a very precise person about 
details from various little mannerisms I have observed : 
for instance, when he crosses himself in church he pinches 
his fingers together into a finnicky point and always 
touches precisely the same spot on his breast with them. 
The careful way in which he adjusts his steel pince-nez is 
also characteristic. 

There was a curious incident at the station when the 
Prince of Montenegrv presented his suite. The last man 
presented was a Moslem. As I drove away after the 
ceremony an old Indian officer said to me: ‘If I had 
been the young king I would have knocked down that 
fellow with the fez at once without an instant’s hesita- 
tion.” When I asked why, he told me that he had 
noticed the Montenegrin Moslem salute the king with his 
left hand, and that this was a frequent form of insult to 
‘giaours’ in India. A man would think to himself, ‘This 
infidel won’t know I am insulting him and I shall have 
something to boast about to my friends afterwards.’ I am 
told that English officers in India have often knocked 
down men who attempted to fool them in this way. It 
may be that nothing of the kind was intended here, and 
in any case the young king did well to take no notice. 
But I noticed this Muhammadan looking very sour all 
through the ceremony at the cathedral, and he was almost 
the only man who did not kneel down when Prince 
Nicholas set the example at a particular point in the 
service. This was unfortunate, as the min occupied a 
very conspicuous position. 

Another person who did not kneel was a Roman Catholic 
priest, who wore a very heavy gold chain suspending a 
Latin cross on his breast. His expression of amused 
contempt all through the service was intensely comical, 
and I could not help wondering why he came at all. 
The service was impressive, though, like all those of the 
Orthodox Church, much too long, and the refrain, ‘ Gospo- 
dine pomilui’ (‘ Lord have mercy upon us’) was intensely 
sweet, but came too often. I had an opportunity of 
studying the popes at close quarters—rather too close 
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quarters indeed—and of admiring the profusion of their 
long hair, which was, I feel sure, in some cases not alto- 
gether innocent of curling-tongs. After the service the 
Prince of Montenegro laid a very beautiful wreath on the 
tomb of Prince Milosh: I don’t remember ever having 
seen such gigantic carnations anywhere before. The 
cathedral is not particularly imposing from outside, but it 
is tastefully arranged within. There are soom fairly good 
pictures on the screen, and Milosh’s bronze statue is 
rather striking. Of course some deduction must be made 
from one’s admiration by reason of all the blaze of 
uniforms and decorations which lighted up the place on 
this occasion. 

There was a gala performance at the theatre to-day, and 
I was interested in watching the king’s face as he looked 
on at a patriotic drama about the great Tsars of Servia. I 
wondered what ambitious dreams must be passing through 
that precocious brain. He seemed buried deep in thought 
and scarcely spoke to any one for some little while. Wher 
a lighter piece followed, he was peering all over the house, 
both with eye-glasses and opera-glass to see who was there. 
At the court ball he will remember nearly every one he 
saw and guide his conversation accordingly. Prince 
Ferdinand is also extremely observant in this respect, and 
no one escapes his ken at any function. 

I hear that Prince Ferdinand’s visit here was a great 
success and that quite cordial relations have been estab- 
lished. The reception of the Servian deputation to Sofia 
appears to have been a far greater succés d’estime than the 
European press cared to admit. 

The official gazette contained a very high-flown article 
this morning on Prince Nicholas’s visit. Perhaps the best 
gem was an allusion to ‘the workings of the magnetic 
needle of the heart,’ the precise meaning of which no one 
seems able to determine. 

No one here admits for an instant the desperate state of 
things, which the Hungarians persistently attribute to 
Servia, and which Count Goluchowski hinted at pretty 
plainly in his famous speech. I am bound to say that the 
statistics, which have been shown me, do not bear out the 
theory. The development of the country seems to be pro- 
gressing appreciably and even the finances are said to have 
been looking up steadily, if slowly, for some time. I hope 
in a few weeks to see light through the tangle of conflict- 
ing rumours, but so far the only clear fact is that money 
is desperately scarce. There are all sorts of mines, which 
only await capital to develop them most profitably, and 
the army ought to be supplied with improved weapons if 
it is to put forth its full strength in the next war. The 
fact is, the Hungarians are only on the look-out for any 
pretext, however flimsy, to undertake a military occupation 
of Servia akin to that of Bosnia by Austria. But any such 
attempt would undoubtedly provoke the general European 
war which everybody (Austria included) is so anxious to 
avert, Haroitp GAvERIGAN. 


SEASONS OUT OF TOWN 


NY one of an observant turn of mind who has stayed 
long enough at certain places in the country both 
seaside and inland must have derived interest and amuse- 
ment from the changes of habits and behaviour that pass 
over the population with the changes of the season or 
seasons. At one such place there are several, say three, 
seasons well marked; one for the élite of the residents, 
and a very pleasant one it is with here and there a delight- 
ful savour of Cranford ; one for mere visitors, that is, a time 
when such folk can find perfect repose in ‘salubrious air’ ; 
and another for trippers, as to whom it is only to be hoped 
that they get more enjoyment than is at first sight to be 
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discovered out of their incursions. One might add the 
winter-time as a season, for that too has its joys both for 
dwellers in the place and sojourners, while at no time is 
there lack of interest and amusement. Theatrical enter- 
tainment, both professional and amateur, has a flourishing 
time, and the good playgoer, he to whom a row of foot- 
lights and a curtain in themselves furnish matter of 
delight, can never be at a loss, Here shall he see melo- 
dramas of a splendid variety and simplicity, adapted to a 
thoroughly catholic taste. One such, witnessed but recently 
at one of the Babblesea theatres, has in it the stuff for 
some score or so of Porte St. Martin drames, One amazing in- 
cident succeeds another at breakneck speed all through the 
five commendably short Acts, there is only one dull charac- 
ter, and the only dull moments are when this character comes 
on. A London audience might get bored at the low comedian 
(a fellow of much humour) singing and dancing, and that 
very well, to the accompaniment of carpenters hammering 
away at a heavy set behind the cloth let down to conceal 
them and give them time, and they might sometimes 
wonder at such things as all the characters, including a 
girl who has just been turned out of her father's house in 
a ball-dress, meeting in the middle of the Thames Embank- 
ment and afterwards in a Thieves’ Den (in large letters on 
the bill) to lay and countermine schemes of villany. But 
here we care for none of these things, and the more 
impossible the incidents the better we are pleased. Every 
Act but the final one ends with murder, or attempted 
murder, or something equally gay, and with the denuncia- 
tion and seeming downfall of the villain who, however, 
always comes up smiling with the proper villain’s smile 
in the next Act. 

There is one really thrilling ‘ blow of theatre.’ The villain 
has just murdered a certain Colonel, the heroine’s father, 
in his ‘ richly-furnished chambers,’ the ‘set’ of which is 
arranged so that you see both the chambers and the ante- 
room. In this ante-room the hero and heroine appear. 
The villain sees them through the keyhole and lays his 
plot, one of a hundred in the piece. He goes out by one 
door, which he locks outside, and the heroine having some- 
how disappeared while the hero goes into the room, the 
villain pops round and (there are some supernatural events 
in the play) finds a policeman and returns with him. The 
hero, alone with the dead body, seems ina terrible mess, but 
‘T am trapped,’ he cries, ‘ but not lost,’ locks the other door, 
goes behind a screen, drags the body behind it, claps 
on a grey wig, which has been conveniently left there after 
a masquerade, and just as the villain and policeman break 
down the door (which for shivery canvas makes a monstrous 
rattle) confronts them in the very unlike likeness of the dead 
colonel, and has the villain arrested for the colonel’s at- 
tempted murder. This was really to-the-heartish, and none 
of us cared a rap how the body was disposed of, or who was 
called and what happened at the inquest, any more than 
when the next Act came, although ‘ how they all got there 
was quite a wonder,’ we betrayed surprise at all the char- 
acters turning up without any explanation in Burmah. Here 
the villain in a semi-oriental costume and long patent leather 
boots leads a vast body of dacoits against a party of four men 
and two women, the hero and heroine of course among them 
with the hero’s servant, the low comedian. The villain 
shows himself a double-dyed traitor, and everybody in turn 
has a chance of shooting him which no one uses. ‘There is 
a fight and a rescue by an iron-clad, the deck of which we 
are presently shown. There the low comedian sings a 
song with the refrain of ‘Ask Her Gracious Majesty (bis), 
Ask Her Gracious Majesty what she thinks of that.’ There 
was some hissing at a somewhat unpatriotic verse, but this 
was made up for by the singer's subsequent references to 
our sailors (our audience is always largely composed of 
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blue jackets) and to Dr. Jameson, while the climax of 
applause was reached when, after a second reference to our 
fleet, the singer changed his refrain to, ‘ Ask the German 
Emperor what he thinks of that!’ 

But ‘the greatest is behind.’ From the deck of the 
ironclad we go to ‘an Eastern city’ (a charmingly vague 
description), where the villain has his own wife and the 
heroine under lock and key. Again, as often before, all 
seems lost, but the heroine, left sola, falls on her knees 
and prays that the hero may descend from the clouds to 
save her, which he immediately does, in an air-ship of his 
own invention, wherein he whisks her off, while the villain, 
rashing on, shoots his wife because there is nobody else to 
shoot. Then a glimpse of hero and heroine aboard the 
ironclad, and then a miniature view of the ‘ Eastern city,’ 
with the air-ship hovering above it, the hero, as before, 
craftily balanced on the air-ship’s deck. Hence descend 
showers of squibs, explosions are heard, red fire and smoke 
fill the stage, the profile-board walls and minarets fold 
slowly and gravely up with a deafening noise, the curtain 
falls, and we feel that to see the last Act, in which every- 
thing, of course, comes right, would be too great an anti- 
climax. So home, regretting that we did not see the 
villain killed by the air-ship missiles, but reflecting that it 
was impossible because he would have been more than 
three times as tall as the tallest minaret—and besides he 
must have been wanted for the last Act. 

In another melodrama we are taken into more cos- 
mopolitan and yet more polished company. People of 
all nations, including a Chinaman, move mysteriously 
through a plot constructed with considerable skill, the 
characters in which are interpreted with commendable 
zeal, and in some cases with cleverness and dignity. When 
the heroine comes in leading a very delightful large dog, 
and on his exit carelessly retains the whip in her hand, 
we may be sure that this whip is to serve the purpose of 
slashing the villain ‘over the face and eyes,’ and that 
this same villain is not to be let off with this, but is after- 
wards to be mangled by the dog as well. But this fore- 
knowledge does not at all detract from the excitement of 
seeing one’s expectations actually fulfilled. Nor does the 
odd behaviour of journalists, nobles, millionaires, and the 
Chinaman before mentioned, at a magnificent and re- 
markable entertainment given at a princely mansion on 
the Continent impress us with any feeling but respectful 
admiration. And the fact that the hero, a Hungarian 
noble, insists on fighting a duel in his own drawing- 
room with the villain, the weapons used being ordinary 
foils, seems quite as natural as the circumstance that the 
hero is disarmed and that the villain is going to kill him 
in this helpless condition when the hero’s unjustly 
suspected wife, suddenly recovering from acute mania, 
rushes on, picks up the foil, and hands it to the hero, who 
then makes an end of his adversary after a little grating 
and slashing of the foils. In all these things there is 
true and simple enjoyment to be found, while at another 
theatre there are continual visits from stars and star com- 
panies, metropolitan and provincial. 

Very welcome indeed was such a visit from Mr. Toole 
and his company in the ever fresh presentation of Paul 
Pry, and The Birthplace of Podgers, and the newer and 
thoroughly well deserved success of Mr. Ralph Lumley’s 
comedy Thoroughbred. It is reported—and all Mr. Toole’s 
innumerable friends and admirers will be sorry to hear it 
—that the great comedian is still suffering from the wear 
and tear of a long illness. On the stage there is certainly 
no sign of it, and, indeed, as was well observed by one of 
his audience, Mr. Toole seems to have the secret of per- 
petual youth and activity. Never, perhaps, has he been 
seen to better advantage in purely comic parts than in the 
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three plays which have been mentioned. There seemed 
to be new points of observation and humour both in Paul 
Pry and in Podgers, and the ‘ business’ with Frank Hardy’s 
hat in the former part might well serve as a special lesson 
to younger actors who would learn how to keep an audi- 
ence in laughter without uttering a word and without a 
touch of buffoonery. As to Thoroughbred, capitally acted 
all through, Mr. Toole is inimitably funny and inimitably 
artistic, and in the scene of his disguise as a nigger min- 
strel he showed that his voice was in excellent order. 
Another example of fine art was shown, as always, by Mr. 
Billington, who has to a marked degree the power of help- 
ing other people to make their points, as well as acting 
capitally himself. Nor should mention be omitted of Miss 
Eliza Johnstone and Mr, Westland, and of a newer and very 
promising member of the company, Mr. Percy Buckler. Mr. 
Toole’s visit was altogether a very delightful occurrence. 
Of the sister art of music, besides the light operas given 
at the chief theatre, there are excellent expositions to be 
heard, among them military stringed bands one of which 
is ruled by a conductor, Mr. George Miller, whose taste is 
catholic, whose knowledge is undeniable, and whose beat 
combines firmness and lightness. Of course popular waltzes 
and marches play a considerable part in all the pro- 
grammes, but the amateur who clamoured for a better 
rendering of such music as, to take two instances, Dvérak’s 
and Tschaikowsky’s would be unconscionably difficult to 
please. Whether the constant resident of the place feels to 
London as the legendary Marseillais feels to Paris is not 
an ascertained fact, but there is certainly no reason why 
he should ever be bored except by bad weather or bad 
health. Ww. FB, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


N old-fashioned friend of mine, who finds it difficult 
4\ to adapt himself to present-day methods, writes to 
me as follows: ‘I have just been looking down the front 
page of a periodical devoted to books and their makers. 
And what do I find? A series of singular instances of the 
extent to which the commercial spirit has entered into the 
sphere of literature. I read in one paragraph that a cer- 
tain novelist has just received £1400 for the serial rights 
of a story of 50,000 words ; in another that another novelist 
has just completed a story of 20,000 words; in a third 
that yet another novelist has been paid £130 for the serial 
rights of a story of 4000 words. It is bad enough, I think, 
that the prices received for literary work should thus be 
made public, but still worse, in my opinion, is this mode of 
describing stories by the number of “ words” in them. 
Could anything be more sordid or mechanical? ‘ Words,” 
forsooth! Is that all there is in a story? Nothing but 
“words” ?”’ I can only reply: ‘ Rest, perturbed spirit !’ 
It is of no use kicking against the pricks. This measur- 
ing out of literary matter by the foot or yard is becoming 
more and more common among us. There are editors in 
London who habitually order articles, not by the column, 
but by the so many hundred words. The process is a little 
cut-and-dried, perhaps ; but one gets accustomed to it in 
time. 

There are many more singular literary methods than that. 
There is, for example, the preliminary-puff system. To 
what depths it is descending! I take up one of the July 
magazines, and find therein the opening chapters of a new 
romance, I also find an ‘interview’ with the author of 
the story, with references to the house he lives in, and 
portraits of his wife and baby. This sort of thing, of 
course, is familiar enough: but note the concluding para- 
graph of the ‘interview ’:—‘ I may add, from my personal 
knowledge, that Mr, ——-’s story made quite an impression 
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on the young ladies who type-wrote it. Their eagerness 
to get the next sections will, I trust, only be equalled by 
that of the readers of the magazine in following the 
thrilling narrative of ’—so-forth and so-forth. Elsewhere 
I read of a forthcoming novel that ‘Some eminent critics 
who have had the privilege of reading the portion already 
written are enthusiastic in their praise of the work.’ But 
why bother ourselves about ‘eminent critics’ when we 
have the verdicts of ‘lady type-writers ’ to fall back upon ? 

Everybody, naturally, is reading or has read the ‘ Talks 
with Tennyson’ to which Mr. Wilfrid Ward has given 
publicity. We are all interested in Tennyson and what 
he thought about things. Mr. Ward assures us that he 
took notes of the Talks either at the time or immediately 
afterwards. Can we be quite sure, however, that we get 
the ipsissina verba of the poet?, A man must have a 
very good memory indeed if he is able to reproduce the 
exact words of a long, or tolerably long, conversation. 
Then there is the further, and not less, important question 
whether conversations ought ever to be reported, without 
the express sanction of the talker principally concerned. 
A new terror is added to life when it is tacitly conceded 
that private talk may be printed with impunity. I am 
glad to see that Dr. Dabbs, Lord Tennyson’s medical 
attendant in the Isle of Wight, publicly disavows the 
intention (ascribed to him) of publishing jis ‘talks with 
Tennyson.’ He says not only that he will not print them 
but that he will take care nobody else does, unless the 
present Lord Tennyson chooses to embody any of them in 
the biography of his father. This, I need scarcely say, 
does Dr. Dabbs all possible credit. 

I notice that in the current number of the Century Mr. 
Edmund Gosse breaks his long silence as a verse-maker, 
and gives the world three stanzas in which he once more 
descants upon the passing of the years. He writes: 

Heart, thou hast finished 
With joys that fade ; 
Thy strength diminished ; 
Thy light decayed ; 
The brain is an ember ; 
The blood is cold— 
My heart, remember 
We both are old, 
But, after all, Mr. Gosse is not so particularly venerable ; 
let us hope that these stanzas are to be taken only cum 
grano. In the same number is a sonnet in which Mr. 
Bailey Aldrich, addressing England, speaks of America 
as ‘thy haughty Daughter of the West.’ One is re- 
minded by this of Tennyson’s address to America as 
‘gigantic Daughter of the West’ (vide the ‘ Hands all 
Round’ of 1852). 

Miss Christabel R. Coleridge appears to stand in no awe 
of Sir Edwina Arnold, albeit he wields the thunders of the 
Daily Telegraph. In the July issue of the Monthly Packet 
Miss Coleridge imagines for us a ‘Tenth Muse’ in the 
shape of one Novella, who presides over the making of 
Fiction. But she is too late in the field. Sir Edwin, it 
will be remembered, has already invented a Tenth Muse 
in the form (alas, that it should be so!) of the Newspaper 
Press ! 

At the time of writing, many of us are agog to see what 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. are going to do for the public 
in the matter of a cheap and handy edition of the poems 
of Robert Browning. Why Mr. Augustine Birrell should 
have been selected to annotate the edition is not too clear, 
but the great point is that it should be cheap and handy. 
Of course, Browning’s poetry can never be produced very 
cheaply, because of the great bulk of it. All of Tennyson 
(as we see in the 7s. 6d. edition) can be got into 894 pages 
(double-columned) of readable type. But all Browning 
could not be got into that space. Some of us, perhaps, 
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do not want ‘all Browning.’ We could do very well with- 
out ‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,’ for example, and— 
but, there, we must not talk flat blasphemy. 

The proposed uniform edition of the poems of Mr. 
William Morris should have a considerable public. It comes 
tardily, rather than too soon. There is a popular reprint 
of The Earthly Paradise, in one volume, published in 1890 ; 
but, apart from this, the cost of Mr. Morris’s verse has 
been, for the average purse, prohibitive. Zhe Earthly 
Paradise cost originally forty shillings ; then there was an 
edition in ten or five volumes (as preferred) at twenty-five 
shillings. The price of The Defence of Guenevere is, I be- 
lieve, eight shillings; of The Life and Death of Jason, eight 
shillings ; of Love is Enough, seven shillings and sixpence ; 
of Sigurd the Volsung, six shillings ; of Poems by the Way, 
six shillings; and soon. There’s ‘Socialism’ for you! 

The new edition of Froissart will no doubt have its 
public also. There was one in 1884, in two volumes, 
which cost a guinea. Since then we have had ‘selections’ 
from the Chronicle, and ‘ epitomes’ of it, but no complete 
reprint-—though the ‘ Froissart’ published in the Globe 
Series is sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

Let it be recorded that the next two volumes of the 
‘Fur and Feather Series’ will be, respectively, on the 
subjects of Wild Fonl (by the Hon. John Scott-Montagu 
M.P., and others) and The Red Deer (by Cameron of 
Lochiel, Lord Ebrington, etc.). The new edition of the 
late Mr. Dykes Campbell’s Life of S. T. Coleridge will inciude 
a memoir of the author by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Mr. 
Campbell’s literary labours well deserve the celebration. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘BANKERS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 

Cambridge, 29th June, 1896. 
S1r,—As an example of the practice of leaving valuables 
with bankers I enclose particulars of one such transaction 
in the early part of Jast century—1706. This extract is made 
from an almanack of that date that had belonged to the wife of 
Sir Edward Ward, Chief Baron of Exchequer 1695-1714. Some 
of the contents are certainly curious, and one is struck with the 
minute description given of every article, the formal way in 
which the trunk was deposited with Sir Francis Child, and the 
careful record of the name of every one connected with it.— 

I am, etc., ROBERT BOWES. 


Extract from the MS. Diary of the wife of Sir Edward Ward, 
C. tf Baron of Exchequer 1695-1714. 
In a hair trunk sent to S' Francis Child 22 June 1706. 


A bundle of fine linning ; 1 pair fine 3 breath holand sheets 
mark W in whit 87; 1 pr dito markt W black; 1 pr dito 
markt + in whit; I pr more dito markt W whit 7o1; 2 
bolster cases ; 3 pair fine holand pillows W black ; 2 pair dito 
mark + 701 ; 1 pair little pilows markt W black. 

Plate in the same trunk: 1 larg brim bason; 1 cup and 
cover wrought and server ; 4 larg plain servers ; 4 small plain 
servers ; 2 rings for ye table; 4 larg candlesticks ; 2 pair of 
snufers ; 1 flat pan; 1 upright frame for snufers; 3 casters for 
the side bord; 6 spoons; 6 salts; 1 oring(?) spoon; 1 larg 
whit bed quilt fine calio; {1 whit satin bed quilt ; 1 large pillow 
and 1 little pilow. 

The hair trunk with the particulars on the other side were 
caried by John lee delivered by Mr. Hays together with the 
collar of /s and 2 notes taken for them which notes Bety 
has. 


‘VENEZUELA AGAIN’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


Stoke-upon-Trent, 1st July, 1896. 
SIR,—Your admirable article on Venezuela in last week’s 
National Observer is painful reading for any one who cares for 


the national honour. Apparently we are once again about to 
surrender to American bluster. Is it wise to encourage a 
bully? May not the bully some day put us in a position from 
which even we cannot back down? And what do we expect to 
gain by this surrender? An arbitration treaty with a country 
which has not yet fulfilled her obligations under the Paris award 
in the Behring Sea Arbitration, and which has apparently not 
much intention of doing so? Why not own at once that we are 
afraid to risk our trade and our investments, and, ceasing to 
talk about war with the United States being ‘a crime,’ be 
honest cowards not hypocritical ones ?>—I am, etc., 
A CONSERVATIVE, 


REVIEWS 


SHERIDAN 


Sheridan. A Biography. By W. FRASER RAE. With an 
Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, The Marquis 
of DUFFERIN AND AvA. London: Bentley. 


Lord Dufferin’s introduction to Mr. Fraser Rae’s work has the 
charm which is always noticeable in Lord Dufferin’s writing ; 
and, truth to tell, in this contribution of ten pages to the Life 
of his great-grandfather he shows himself an infinitely better 
advocate for Sheridan than does Mr. Rae in his two bulky and 
ill-proportioned volumes. No one with any knowledge of the 
subject will disagree with Lord Dufferin’s strong disapprobation 
of the biography by Watkins, the ‘Memoirs’ of Moore, and 
‘the scandalous sketch of Professor Smyth,’ to say nothing of 
the Innominati who have compiled from these sources. 
Whether Mr. Rae has succeeded where others have failed is 
another matter, to which we shall presently pay attention. 
Meanwhile Lord Dufferin’s statement of the case for Sheridan 
is so tersely and excellently put that we cannot refrain from 
quoting some passages. ‘No man,’ he writes, ‘has ever lived 
in more worlds than Sheridan, or has ever shone with such 
brilliancy in all. Ia the world of fashion, in the company of wits, 
among authors, poets and painters, in the House of Commons, 
at the Court of the Prince Regent—whatever society he fre- 
quented—he moved a star.’ All this is very true, and so is the 
more detailed description of Sheridan’s engaging qualities. True 
also is it that he was always hampered by poverty, but whether 
his Irish origin was so serious a bar to his political advancement 
as Lord Dufferin would make out may be doubted, while it may 
be admitted that ‘the straitened circumstances of his youth, in 
spite of the large though precarious income subsequently created 
by his talents, dimmed his prestige, embarrassed his daily 
life, and enveloped his declining years in disheartening gloom. 
Yet,’ Lord Dufferin continues, ‘ notwithstanding the burning of 
Drury Lane Theatre, his debts in their totality were never 
considerable, and at his death did not much exceed £5000, 
Though owing little, however, he owed that little to a great 
number of people who were themselves needy and who filled 
heaven and earth with their complaints.’ Again, it is contended 
that ‘Sheridan’s conviviality has been more vigorously de- 
nounced than many a contemporary toper’s sodden and 
unredeemed intemperance. Wine quickly disordered his 
high-strung, nervous system ; and, while delighting the harder- 
headed drinkers around him with the sallies of his wit, two or 
three glasses were sufficient to overset the ‘delicate poise of his 
brain. Asa consequence his cheerful and comparatively inno- 
cent indiscretions over the bottle have been more frequently in 
men’s mouths than the results of the deeper potations of his 
more stolid boon-companions. In later life, alas! for a certain 
period, grief and accumulated misfortunes drove him into more 
serious lapses, but from the dominion of these, to his great 
credit be it said, he eventually released himself.” With all this 
one may most potently agree, as one may sympathise with 
Lord Dufferin’s doubt ‘whether even in the most favourable 
circumstances, any human being can be really resuscitated and 
a fair presentation be given of the component parts of his 
nature, of the workings of his mind, and of the successive acts 
by which they were followed.’ It is Lord’s Dufferin’s opinion 
that Mr. Rae has done for Sheridan what could \be done in 
this regard. That isas may be, but doubtless Mr. Rae has 
been enabled to disprove completely ‘Croker’s revolting and 
absolutely untruthful account of the sordid circumstances in 
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which he represents Sheridan as havinz died, the real facts 
being plainly set forth in a letter, now made public for the first 
time, from his son, Charles Sheridan, who attended him in his 
last moments, to his eldest brother, who was then at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Nor can the record fail to excite the sympathy 
of the English-speaking race, for Sheridan had many claims 
both on their admiration and their gratitude.’ And this certainly 
is no extravagant statement. 

As to Mr. Rae’s work let us begin by acknowledging fully 
the industry which has been devoted to it. It is no mean 
thing to have taken so much pains with such a quantity of 
material, whether the opportunity has been used with the best 
sense of proportion or not. There is one matter to which we 
desire to refer at once, and so to have done withit. It is not in 
the best taste, to our ideas, for one writer to make anything that 
can look like a dead set at a former writer on the same subject. 
Mr. Rae, however, will be always picking holes in Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald's work concerning the Sheridans. As we yield to 
none in admiration for many high qualities in much of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s voluminous and versatile work, so we should be 
the last to assert that a novelist who has shown singular powers 
of invention and characterisation is for that reason infallible as 
to accuracy in semi-historical, semi-biographical work. Yet in 
such work Mr. Fitzgerald has done much good service which 
bears witness to his catholicity of mind and interests, and on 
one capital point, touching this present matter, the mysterious 
‘barrelled’ letters, he had a good deal to say some time ago, 
which cannot be dismissed with any wisdom or justice in the 
fashion adopted by Mr. Rae. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, is 
remarkably well able to fight his own battles, and we prefer, 
therefore, to leave this business where we began it, with 
a strong expression of regret that Mr. Rae was not better 
impelled as to the course which it was fitting to take in a 
desire to upset conclusions arrived at, correctly or not, by a 
writer whom it is not seemly to treat with sneering affectation. 
There be courtesies to observe in such disagreements, and 
were Mr. Fitzgerald wrong in every opinion or assertion 
wherein he ad Mr. Rae are not at one, yet Mr. Rae’s tone 
would not be the more becoming. In questions such as Mr. 
Rae attacks, there is, as Lord Dufferin observes, a constant 
divergence, always coloured inevitably more or less, by a 
parti pris. Nothing is more desirable than to right a false 
conclusion concerning the great ones of the past ; but he who 
weakly wields a bludgeon in the wish for such right-doing does 
not thereby enlist sympathy or admiration. 

What Mr. Rae has to tell us about Sheridan’s grandfather 
and father is interesting from many points of view ; and in both 
cases one can naturally trace to their source certain idiosyncra- 
sies of the future dramatist, wit, and orator, the task being, for 
reasons well enough known, more pleasant in the case of the 
grandfather, whose judgment upon himself was nearer the 
mark than are many self-judgments—‘ 1 am famous for giving 
the best advice and following the worst.’ It must be added 
that, in the case of the father, Mr. Rae has done justice to 
those undoubted merits which, as Dr. Johnson said, were 
obscured by vanity and Quixotism, the latter word being, no 
doubt, employed in a sense applying chiefly to Quixote’s 
meredelusions. So with Mr. Rae’s observations on Sheridan’s 
mother, to a certain extent only however, for here we begin 
that odd want of sense of proportion, allied with a displeasing 
pedantry, that mars a good deal of Mr. Rae’s performance. 
Who, in reading a life of Sheridan, is anxious to meet with Mr. 
Rae’s opinion, dragged in neck and crop, concerning astrologers, 
horoscopes, Cazotte’s alleged prophecy, fairies, and other such 
small deer? All this stuff, and there would be too much of it 
were it of any value, is hung upon the not unnatural supposition 
that neither Sheridan’s father nor his mother knew at the time 
of his birth what a brilliant personage he was to become. Ve 
fait ce tour gui veut. Only great writers can be justified in so 
dragging in their own ideas, on such things in the life of great 
people. And surely Mr. Rae would be the last person to 
claim for himself an eminence which can excuse him for 
pestering us about astrologers, La Harpe, Palmistry in the 
drawing-room and in the kitchen, steam and electricity, 
the denizens of Fairyland (what a phrase), sensation-mongers, 
medicine men, tipsters, Dr. Faustus, as all this ridiculous 
mixture appears to him, Mr. Rae, when what we want to hear 
about is Sheridan as Mr. Rae might, had he been better 
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advised by his damon, have made him appear to us. Here 
is a specimen of Mr. Rae’s graceful and humourous style 
as displayed in this excursus. ‘ The fairy tales which delighted 
the uneducated in the ages of faith have been succeeded by 
telegrams concocted by news agencies, for the mystification of 
the credulous in this wondrous age of enlightenment. A current 
fiction does not begin with the ancient formula of “once upon 
a time,” but with such words as “‘it is understood,” “it is 
rumoured,” “there is reason to believe,” or, “it is stated on the 
best authority,” and when an absolute untruth is circulated by 
sensation-mongers, they considerately label it as “ subject to 
confirmation.” ? 

This is indeed outrageous and detestable padding, and so in 
a less degree are the commonplaces about Bath and the various 
distinguished writers in whose works Bath has figured. It 
would be, if anything, more to the purpose should a reviewer of 
Mr. Rae’s work, instead of trying to weigh it in a fair balance, 
go off at score into reminiscences of his own and other people's 
concerning that remarkable city. The truth is that in this part 
of his work Mr. Rae is at his best when he is merely putting 
before us selections from the material to which he has 
had access. And thus the correspondence quoted between 
Sheridan and Halhed is full of interest. The Sheridan and 
Miss Linley history suffers at Mr. Rae’s hands from a want 
of any attention to the not very unattainable art of précis 
writing, and the papers quoted are flung before us to 
make what we can ofthem. We do not particularly want to 
know what Mr. Rae thinks after comparing them, but we do 
want to have some trouble saved to us by the biographer 
attempting some sort of reasonab!e and neatly-arranged com- 
parison. As it is, one can but hesitate to accept any of the 
accounts given of the Mathews-Sheridan duels as having any 
considerable nearness to accuracy in detail. According to Mrs. 
Henry Lefanu, and according also to Sheridan’s father, 
Mathews’s conduct on the second encsunter went far beyond 
the worst tales we hear of the dre¢/eurs. Mathews represented 
the thing in a very different light. There is no reason for 
believing a single word that he said, but Mr. Rae shouli 
assuredly have given us better reason for accepting the other 
versions of the affair, or rather he should have attempted to 
show when, how, and why exaggeration was at least to be sus- 
pected. There is peculiar interest in the correspondence 
between Thomas Grenville and Sheridan, characteristic as it is 
of a time when in spite of statelier manners the heart of 
friendship was more worn on the sleeve, at least in letter- 
writing, than it now is, and when a letter was a work of art as 
well as of feeling. Tne correspondence reflects credit on bo.h 
parties to it, and is very good reading. 

And now let us come to Mr. Rae’s dealing with the famous 
plays. To begin with, here’s delightful matter of induce- 
ment. ‘In those days,” Mr. Rae ‘very wisely’ tells us, ‘most 
of the men and women who were burning to achieve popularity 
and independence wrote for the stage. At present’—and here 
bursts out Mr. Rae’s indignation, bright with what he would 
call splendid satire—‘ they supply ephemeral words to circula- 
ting libraries, filling their pockets with the money which they 
cannot be blamed for coveting, and the minds of their readers 
with lewd and loathsome ideas which are both nauseous and 
deplorable. Audacity in pulling down moral fences, and 
scorning moral conduct, was especially displayed during the 
dramatic orgy which disgraced England after the gloomy reign 
of the saints had been followed by the wild and wicked reign of 
the harlots.’ What fitter comment can follow than ‘O! this 
learning! what a thing it is !’ 

Mr. Rae duly notes the curious fact that Lee failed as Sir 
Lucius—a very difficult part—and was replaced by Clinch, for 
whom Sheridan afterwards wrote the farce of St. Patrick's Day, 
upon which the biographer has some really sound and interest- 
ing remarks. The opening passage is, as he observes, 
characteristic : 

‘1st Soldier—I say you are wrong, we should all speak 
together, each for himself, and all at once, that we may be 
heard the better. 

‘2nd Soldier.—Right, Jack, we'll argue in platoons. 

‘3rd Soldier—Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in a 
volley.’ 

As to the Duenna what Mr. Rae sets forth for us is very 
interesting as showing, in Sheridan’s letters to his father-in.law, 
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Linley, who composed the music, the intense pains that the 
author took over every detail of the production, which Moore 
described as ‘one of the very few operas in our language which 
combines the merits of legitimate comedy with the attractions 
of poetry and song.’ It is odd, after finding that Mr. Rae can 
pick out the right things that other people have said about 
Sheridan’s plays, to turn to his own criticism upon them in the 
chapter (in the second volume, p. 298 ef seg.) on Sheridan’s 
‘Characteristics as a Dramatist.’ All through this Mr. Rae, 
who has previously applauded, with reservation, Sheridan’s 
habit of making his personages talk in the slang of their 
own callings, which they sometimes carry to excess, finds 
fault with them when the author makes them more witty 
in other ways than such people might be in every-day life. 
This he denounces as artificial (and he might as well pick 
out passages for similar blame in Shakespeare), forgetting, it 
would seem, that there is such a term and such a thing as 
artificial comedy, and that Sheridan’s comedies are the most 
brilliant examples of it which hold the stage. To fall on special 
instances of ineptitude, Mr. Rae thinks, with too many low 
comedy actors, and very much against what Mr. Jefferson 
thinks, that Acres should be a mere country bumpkin: he is 
childishly astonished at Lady Teazle’s brilliant answers to 
Joseph, and indeed so he is at Sheridan's daring to make Sir 
Oliver any more witty than, as Mr. Rae, again in a outburst of 
sarcasm, has it, ‘the millionaires who are now honoured and 
envied by the unthinking, and pitied by all who reflect upon 
the inequalities of life’ Poor Mr. Rae! 

Furthermore, he cannot away with Rowley showing any edu- 
cation or wit, and he finds Joseph Surface unnatural not only as 
a villain but as a ‘ master of fine language’ ; and he comes to this 
very sage conclusion on the whole play that ‘ ‘hough it scintillates 
with wit |the italics are ours] it is none the less an acting comedy 
of the highest class.’ O wise young judge! who has further 
actually discovered that ‘ Mr. Puff is an original creation,’ and 
that Sir Fretful Plagiary ‘though a caricature of Cumberland, 
is lifelike’? Mr. Rae improves in the concluding part of his 
second volume, wherein he deals with Sheridan’s extraordinary 
power as an orator, but here’one must wade through much ill- 
arranged and tedious matter to get at what is worth readings 
He is certainly better in the chapter called ‘The Verdict of 
Posterity,’ and would be better still had he refrained from any 
sort of comment of his own, and left his excerpts to speak for 
themselves. We have hinted at Mr. Rae's inclinations to 
pedantry. On p. 120, vol. 2, he is kind enough to tell an 
expectant public what is an avadavat and on p. 183 of the 
same volume he asserts roundly that there was ‘not much fun’ 
in Tickell’s and Sheridan’s boyish pranks (when they were far 
from boys in age) at Broadlands. How can Mr. Rae tell ? 
We can well believe that he would have seen no fun in sharing 
the amusements, but what amuses Mr. Rae is not the question 
for any other than Mr.-Rae-by-himself-Mr.-Rae. One pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Rae’s we have not noticed: he seems from 
various hints to have a theory about Junius; but in these 
volumes he does not arrive at telling us that ‘further conceal- 
ment is useless.’ On the whole there is no doubt that worse 
biographies than Mr. Rae’s have been written ; there is also no 
doubt that he has missed a fine opportunity. 


MATERIEM SUPERAVIT OPUS 


The Tale of Balen. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
London : Chatto. 


With Mr. Swinburne it.is now recognised to be a case of 
*“ Eclipse” first, and the rest’—if not exactly ‘nowhere, at 
least ‘somewhere else.’ His latest volume, like that which 
was acclaimed in these columns two years ago, is a masterly 
achievement, wholly beyond the reach of any of his poetical 
contemporaries ; and though we have read many poems more 
interesting, in point of subject, than Zhe Tale of Balen, it 
would be hard to!name one, in which the consummate crafts- 
manship of the born artist in words is more triumphantly 
apparent. To read its subtly-varied stanzas—no matter what 
they may be about—is more than a delight ; it is a fositive 
intoxication. 

Mr. Swinburne follows Malory pretty closely in his render- 
ing of the rambling old-world story of ‘Sir Balin le Sauvage,’ 
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the ‘noble wild man’ of Northumberland, who personifies the 
rugged straightforwardness of the northern character, and 
whose uncompromising ways contribute largely to the undoing 
of himself and others. Lord Tennyson, in dealing with the 
same materials, as was his wont, refined upon the original of 
the Arthurian legend and produced at once a shapelier and 
more intelligible result. There is no similarity whatever 
between the two poems, and nothing would be gained by 
attempting a detailed comparison of them; but this difference 
of treatment deserves a passing mention. The metre employed 
by Mr. Swinburne is the rare nine-line structure, with three 
rhymes, which Lord Tennyson made use of in the flawless 
little cameo called ‘ Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere.’ Ina 
poem of considerably more than a hundred pages, if handled 
with anything less than perfect skill, it would become intole:- 
ably monotonous ; and it is a great testimony to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s powers, that once embarked upon the flowing current of 
his verse the reader is irresistibly caught up and carried along 
by it, seldom, if ever, falling foul of anything in the nature of a 
verbal obstruction. It is scarcely fair to give detached passages, 
but the airy charm of the writing is well exemplified in sucha 
stanza as the following, which more than one critic has quoted : 

And down a dim deep woodland way 

They rode between the boughs asway, 

With flickering winds whose flash and play 

Made sunlight sunnier where the day 

Laughed, leapt, and fluttered like a bird 

Caught in a light loose leafy net 

That earth for amorous heaven had set 

To hold and see the sundawn yet, 

And hear what morning heard. 


Or in this wonderful sequence of similes, which only M.. 
Swinburne could have put together with such a seeming-care- 
less precision : 


As thought from thought takes wing and flies, 
As month on month with sunlit eyes 
Tramples and triumphs in its rise, 

As wave smites wave to death and dies, 

So chance on hurtling chance like steel 
Strikes, flashes, and is quenched, ere fear 
Can whisper hope, or hope can hear, 

If sorrow or joy be far or near 

For time to hurt or heal. 


The episode of the adventure in King Pellam’s castle ending 
in the ‘dolorous stroke,’ whose fatal consequences Merlin had 
predicted, is brilliantly dealt with, the rude picturesqueness of 
Malory’s description of the chamber ‘that was marvellous y 
well dight and richly, and a bed arrayed with cloth of gold, 
the richest that might be thought, and one lying therein, and 
thereby stood a table of clean gold, with four pillars of silver 
that bear up the table, and upon the table stood a marvellous 
spear strangely wrought’ losing nothing in Mr. Swinburne’s 
dexterous hands : 


All glorious shone that chamber, bright 
As burns at sunrise heaven's own height ; 
Vith cloth of gold the bed was dight, 
That flamed on either hand. 


And one he saw within it lie: 
A table of all clear gold thereby 
Stcod stately, fair as morning's eye, 
With four strong silver pillars, high 
And firm as faith and hope may be; 
And on it shone the gift he sought, 
A spear most marvellously wrought, 
That when his eye and hand-grip caught 
Small fear at heart had he. 


But it is in the final encounter of the two strong brethren that 
Mr. Swinburne surpasses himself. Old Malory is very matter- 
of-fact here, and his artless tale of how ‘ Balan [was] the first that 
rose on foot and drew his sword, and went toward Balin, 
and he arose and went against him,’ is heightened and trans- 
formed into the magnificent and stormy music of 


And Balen rose again from swoon 

First, and went toward him ; all too soon 

He too then rose, and the evil boon 

Of strength came back, and the evil tune 
Of battle unnatural made again 

Mad music as for death’s wide ear 

Listening and hungering toward the near 

Last sigh that life or death might hear 
At last from dying men, 
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Then when the end comes, and the ore brother is lying dead, 
and the other ‘ feeble and sore smitten ’ is on the point of death, 
the poet leaves the old chronicler in the lurch altogether, and 
in a couple of exquisite stanzas, for which there is no warrant 
but his own imagination, conjures up the fleeting scenes that 
passed before the fast-glazing eyes of the ill-starred Northum- 
brian knight : 


And there low lying, as hour on hour 

Fled, all his life in all its flower 

Came back as in a sunlit shower 

Of dreams, when sweet-souled sleep has power 
On life less sweet and glad to be. 

He drank the draught of life's first wine 

Again; he saw the moorland shine, 

The rioting rapids of the Tyne, 
The woods, the cliffs, the sea. 

The joy that lives at heart and home, 

The joy to rest, the joy to roam, 

The joy of crags and scaurs he clomb, 

The rapture of the encountering foam 
Embraced and breasted of the boy, 

The first good steed his knees bestrode, 

The first wild sound of songs that flowed 

Through ears that thrilled and heart that glowed, 
Fulfilled his death with joy. 


Premiers can make Laureates, but God makes poets, and if 
Mr. Swinburne’s brow must lack the bays of Downing Street, 
the loss is verily not s> mach his as that august but dingy 
thoroughfare’s. Whatever Lord Salisbury may have done or left 
undone, the author of Zhe Zale of Balen enjoys and will un- 
questionably retain an unchallenged pre-eminence among 
English singers. 


BOHEMIA 


Bohemia: an Historical Sketch. By FRANCIS, Count Li'tzow. 
London : Chapman. 


Every one is acquainted with the Bohemia of romance over 
which Prince Florizel ruled like the charming gentleman he was; 
there is a popular delusion, too, about a society of which the 
distinguishing signs are supposed to be velveteen coats and clay 
pipes. Butof the real Bohemia most people are as profoundly 
ignorant as the pious old lady was of dozma, who zealously 
cast fresh faggots upon Jerome of Prague’s auto da fe and 
drew from the burning apostle the compassionate remark 
‘O sancta simplicitas!’ (a pathetic story, by the way, which 
Count Liitzow does not mention). The ‘ Battle of Prague’ isa 
literary commonplace, indeed, in a musical (but after all, zs it 
musical?) connection ; yet not one person in a hundred who 
has heard of the famous but defunct duet could tell what 
this battle of the Weissenberg was about. The blind king 
at Crécy and the Prince of Wales’s feathers belong to our child- 
hood’s histories, it is true, but who that hears the moving tale 
of the last charge of the Bohemian King to the battle cry of 
‘Praha’ has the least notion of King John’s extraordinary 
career of knight errantry or how he earned the title of corona 
militiae from the lips of so good a judge as Edward III.? 
And if the blind king’s campaigns are little known, how much 
less familiar are the exploits of that other blind Bohemian, 
the noble leader of the Taborites, Jan Zizka. 

Yet the fault does not lie with the reader, after all. The 
reason we do not as arule know Bohem‘aa history is that no 
one so far has taken the trouble to write it in Eaglish. Ordinary 
students cannot be expected to wade through Palacky, in 
German, and still less Tomek in Czech—an unknown tongue to 
Western Europe. But unless we had the patience to excavate 
the pith of a row of German volumes, or the courage to tackle 
Bohemian (which exfer/o crede, is well, worth the trouble), 
the history of the story and the downfall of the kingdom, the 
religious struggle and the fight with the nobles must have 
remained undiscovered. At last, however, there his arisen a 
prophet in Bohemia who can tell us the history of his people 
with the enthusiasm of a patriot moderated by the learning of 
a scholar, and what is scarcely less important, can tell it in 
excellent English. Count Liitzow has no cause to apologise in 
his modest way for the defects of a book written in a tongue 
foreign to the author, for there is not a trace of unfamiliarity in 
the style, and we should have certainly ascribed the work to an 
English pen if we had not been distinctly assured of the con- 
trary. He writes perfectly easily and idiomatically and is only 
once driven to a foreign term to express his meaning. The 
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result, briefly, is that we now possess a short history—modestly 
entitled a sketch—of Bohemia written by one who is deeply 
read in his national literature and chronicles, and has the remark- 
able advantage of writing English as to the manner born. 

Whether Count Liitzow has produced an entirely readable 
book, with all his advantages, is another matter. We confes; 
we found ita little ‘stodzy.’ The explanation is, of course, 
that the author has tried to cram a quart of liquor into a pint 
pot. The history of Bohemia is particularly complicated in 
itself, and the unfamiliarity of most readers with the history of 
the neighbouring countries with which it had close and con- 
stantly varying political relations—Hungary, Austria, Moravia, 
Poland, and so forth—increases the complexity. Then a large 
proportion of the names are not merely new to the reader, but 
appear slightly unpronounceable. Mysterious diavertical signs 
warn him that z is not really z, and that r may not be r after 
all. Of course these are elementary difficulties which will not 
impede the scholar; but for less prepared folk we should sug- 
gest a short prefatory note on Czech pronunciation, and a brief 
introductory sketch of the political relations of the countries 
bordering on and sometimes absorbing or absorbed by 
Bohemia. Yet even so there would remain this inherent pro- 
blem—how to tell a complicated unfamiliar history of six or 
seven centuries in three or four hundred pages—for the work 
ends with the Battle of the White Mountain and the collapse 
of Bohemian independence in 1620. Manifestly it cannot be 
done in any great degree of detail, and Count Liitzow is not 
unconscious ofthis. ‘ Every effort has been made,’ he says, ‘to 
reduce the bulk of my narrative ; only those of my friends who 
kaow the enormous mass of material in German, Latin, and 
Bohemian to which I have had recourse, will be able to gauge 
the labour involved in limiting the growth of the book. We 
can absolutely endorse this s:atement ; indeed no one at all 
acquainted with the Quel/en can fail to be struck with the 
self-denial exercised by the author in tearing himself away 
from points which must have a peculiar fascination for a 
patriotic Bohemian. But, in spite of his efforts, Count 
Liitzow has still included too much, and to make his sketch 
clearer he ought to have crowded his canvas less thickly with 
his figures. If he had tried less to be complete, and had 
throughout directed his attention more to salient epochs—as 
he has done most successfully in regard to Hus and Zizka and 
the Taborite period—he would have given a more interesting 
and intelligible outline, though possibly at the expense of 
historical continuity. 

But if the book will be found a trifle difficult by those who 
are in search of a popular history of Bohemia, it is worth a 
careful stuly by such as do not insist upon having their litera- 
ture chopped up in gobbets. It is not only accurate, but judi- 
cious, and wholly free from contemporary political bias. Count 
Litzow has nothing of that pernicious trick which imports 
modern political ideas into the past or uses past events as pegs 
whereon to hang criticism of modern controversies. The only 
bias we have noticed is a very forgivable one; mindful of 
ancient enmities, we can hardly expect a Slav to write appre- 
ciatively of German detractors of his country. But, apart from 
a decided anti-German feeling, Count Liitzow writes as a 
scholar and a historian; he has devoted infinite research to 
his subject, and he has given us an authoritative and deeply 
instructive work on a branch of history-hitherto strangely neg- 
lected by the nation who once owned a Bohemian queen and 
gave a queen to Bohemia. Nor must we forget to praise the 
very interesting sketch of Bohemian literature which ends th: 
volume, in which Count Liitzow acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. Morfill’s well-known work. Mr. Mor“fill and the late 
Mr. Wratislaw have done much to draw attention to the noble 
literature which has been so habitually overlooked by most 
western students; but it has bzen reserved for a Bohemian to 
write in admirable English the history which, as he says, is not 
only a drama, often of engrossing interest, but, unhappily, also 
a tragedy. 

OUT OF IONA 
The Washer of the Ford. By FIONA MACLEOD. Edinburgh : 
Geddes. 

Some recent indiscretions on the part of pro-Celtic critics 
have given occasion to the scoffer for the exercise of much 
rather cheap wit. Yet neither the follies of the one side nor 
the jibes of the other can do away with the fact that the Celtic 
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element is strong in the body of English literature just at 
present. Miss Macleod’s new book persuades one more than 
ever that she is the possessor of that rare and precious thing, 
genius. Init she has made quite a new departure. The Celt 
is a diverse creature, but the differences in him, as they seem 
to the outsider, spring from a common root. The belief in the 
under-world and the border-world of fear and mystery is alto- 
gether compatible with the belief in heaven. If you can root 
up his superstitions you will find that his faiths have come 
away in yourhand. If saints, why not fairies? If angels, why 
not devils? If souls in glory, why not ghosts? Without his 
beliefs—though occasionally, as we have known, the baser side 
of them will lead him into gross cruelty—the Celt is a barbarous 
creature. In Ireland you occasionally meet such a one, who 
has been out in the wide world, and has come back to laugh 
at the priest and the Angelus bell, as at the fairies in the 
rath and the ghost in the churchyard. He is then horribly 
undesirable. Miss Macleod used to deal mainly with the 
Celtic superstitions, at least in that other most notable of her 
books, Zhe Sin-Eater. Inthe new book she sees the Celtic 
soul as a whole. What superstition would have clouded over 
black as midnight, faith makes tender and radiant as moon- 
light. There will be some to object no doubt to this mixture 
of pagan and Christian. There is but one instance in which 
the mixture seems a little violent—that is the little story in 
which the Washer of the Ford, with her skulls and limbs of 
dead men in the flowing waters, is transformed into Mary 
Magdalen. This less than the others reads like the imagination 
of simple and holy people. The following tale, ‘ Muime 
Chriosd,’ reads as if it might be a folk-tale of how St. Bride 
going under an arch of quicken-boughs was at once caught up 
into a distant country and a different life, and how Christ the 
Lord was born in the stable of her father’s hostel, ‘The Rest 
and be Thankful.’ In ‘The Fisher of Men’ and ‘The Last 
Supper’ it seems no more wonderful that little ones and old 
and troubled people should meet with Christ in the grey mists 
of a Highland glen than that they should meet with the fairy 
queen and her cavalcade. Constrainingly tender these last two 
are, and in the human parts constrainingly simple and human. 
In the ‘ Three Marvels of Hy’ the simplicity is more childlike 
and more essentially of the spirit of the saints. The meaning of 
these legends is love, and a tender humour plays upon them 
which is not in the graver stories. In the first St. Colum talked 
with Ardan the Pict and learned from him, and in his sleep 
that night heard a robin singing, and the robin asked of him 
blessing for himself and his feathered brothers. And the next 
day there was a Mass for the birds, to which they came flying 
on all the winds, and Colum blessed them. In the second 
he blessed the insects of the air and the fishes. In the third 
he learnt from a vision that God was angry with him because 
he had crucified the great Man-Seal, believing it the vengeance 
of God upon the creature for his sin. And after he had 
repented he had a vision of the Man-Seal and the woman for 
whom he had sinned and the little Moon-Child that was born 
of their sin, and he learnt that these too were within the 
pale of God’s love. So too in‘ The Annir-Choille,’ the Wood- 
Nymph. Mercy and tenderness in the book are so ever-present 
that these might be moralities to the orthodox. The meaning 
of it is in the words told of Molios the Saint : ‘He took the 
curse away, and he blessed all that God hath made.’ Widely 
different is all this from Zhe Sin-Eater, The Vengeance of 
God, and The Dan-nan-ron. It is in the power of imagination 
to darken and depress as well as to delight and illumine. The 
new book has no terrors, though it is not without its touches of 
Savagery, It has energy, passion, beauty and sweetness. 


FICTION 
. An Odd Situation. By STANLEY WATERLOO. Black. 
. Successors to the Title. By L. B. WALFORD. Methuen. 
. Sham Gold. By STEPHANIE WOHL. Ward and Downey. 
. My Little Lady Anne. By Mrs. EGERTON CASTLE. Lane. 
. Lakewood. By MARY HARRIOTT NorRIs. Stokes. 
. Simon Ryan, the Peterite. By AUG. JEssopp. Unwin. 
March Hares. By GEORGE FORTH. Lane. 
1. The reader ‘will find a true picture of a kind of life that 
will certainly be new to him, with surroundings that are not 
those of Great Britain, a-d with talk that will be unfamiliar to 
him.’ So says Sir Walter Besant in the short introduction he 
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has prefixed to the new work of the Chicago novelist. We may 
add that Mr. Stanley Waterloo excites our interest in the 
literary future of the city from which he writes, and a desire 
personally to hear from him again. The situation, which is 
certainly odd, is that of a farmer, on the line between the United 
States and Canada, who is oppressed by the tariff laws of each 
country when he moves his produce from one part of the land 
to the other. David Long isan excellent specimen ofa Yankee, 
and ‘old man Mackenzie,’ his father-in-law, from whom he has 
obtained, with the hand of Alice Mackenzie, the Canadian 
farm, is as sterling an example of the Dominion. The 
unbusinesslike arrangement of the fiscal laws is certainly in- 
cisively criticised, and the difficulties between the farmer and 
the customs officers in such matters as the globe-trotting 
tendencies of laying hens, and the like, are very laughable. Of 
greater interest are thejvivid characterisation of the members 
of a rustic household, and the tragic results of a life-long diet 
of pork and pie upon the hypochondriac John Cross, the ‘ hired 
man.’ The vulgar and venal Gaherty, the United States tax- 
gatherer, is one whose existence can well be spared, but the 
gruesome manner of his slaughter by Cross in a fit of lunacy, 
admirable as a bit of description, strikes almost a discordant 
note in a generally genial story. 

2. If there is one quality more than another which character- 
ises Mrs. Walford’s work it is what we may call its excessive 
femininity. In Successors to the Title at least, there are not more 
than a couple of consecutive sentences anywhere which could 
possibly have been written by a man. In describing a 
cluh-scene and a Wicked Adventurer (those two pitfalls into 
which no woman writer has quite escaped from falling) Mrs. 
Walford is of course inevitably and deliciously lady-like ; but 
with her the same adjective further applies to every one of the 
characters. May is a very soft girl and the bride of Dolly, a 
young gentleman who completely lives up to his name. By the 
convenient death of several relatives the young pair become 
Lord and Lady St. Bees, the possessors of great wealth, almost 
as many estates as Lothair, and of friends and connections very 
nearly as aristocratic and titled as that exploded and gorgeous 
being. The rather exaggerated difficulties (since prosperity is 
of all states the easiest to get used to) which the young people 
find in adapting themselves to their new position form the whole 
plot of the book. May has a solemn prig of a female friend who 
offers much advice and leaves a noble home to marry a lord, 
There is also a perfectly unnatural clergyman who says ‘ Hoots’ 
at the beginning of a sentence and is addressed as ‘ Harkee, 
Parson Rathbone,’ by the prig’s father. As a whole the book 
is like May—soft. We do not think however it will entirely 
disappoint admirers of Mrs. Walford’s former works. It will 
indeed probably be called a pretty tale by those young persons 
(there are still a few left) whose elders consider the works of say 
Scott, Thackeray and Dickens, as meat too strong for youth, 
For our own part we are of the opinion that the feebly inane 
view of life which this book and all such books present, the 
entire absence of reality and truth to human nature, and the 
constant flitting over the silly surface of silly things must have 
a most enervating effect upon the mind. Of the effect of 
Successors to the Title on the temper it is kindest to say nothing. 

3. What always strikes one about the foreign novelists is 
their infinite leisureliness. This vivacious and interesting tale 
of fine Viennese life is about three times as long as the average 
English novel, nor does it become tedious. The story to 
some extent suggests a comparison with Anna Karénina 
very much of course to the disadvantage of the Hungarian 
novelist. It is all the difference between genius and talent. 
Stephanie Wohl, who unhappily died young, had the feminine 
faculty of making a story interesting. The characters in her 
book are carefully drawn, though perhaps a genius would not 
have made Lisa turn out quite such a little cad as she proves 
herself to be. Irma is a charming person, and the distinction 
between the two men, Szélenyi and Van der Bilt is well 
marked. Viennese society is the gayest and proudest in 
Europe, and this novel gives a very good idea of its component 
parts. The golden youth are well drawn, and there is con- 
siderable humour in the presentment of Aunt Fili. Professor 
Vambéry writes a delightful little preface to the book in 
attractive half-English. No doubt a good deal of the vivacity 
and emotion of the tale has escaped in the process of trans- 
lation—whicli is not ill done however—but enough remains to 
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prove that Stephanie Wohl’s early death was a loss to the 
novel-reading public of her country. 

4. Mrs. Egerton Castle has a pure and delicate style, but 
her romance is not to be recommended to persons liable to be 
easily depressed. Of the four principal characters of her book 
one dies of an accident, one is run through the body, anda 
third goesraving mad. The remaining person is well deserving 
of the gallows. It will be seen that the story is more thana 
little morbid. It is conceived in a tragic key, and is con- 
sistently tragic to the last page. In the conception of the 
poor heroine there is much sweetness, and her nurse’s narrative 
flows with liquid ease and purity. The more dramatic scenes 
have nervous power and strength. One might be disinclined 
to believe in such a monster as the heroine’s mother who 
dominates the book if it were not that the wolf-woman has 
existed and still exists outside legend. Mrs. Castle should 
succeed in the field of romance, but in this neurotic age it 
would be well that she shouid give us a little more of the sun 
and fresh air and less of horror and gloom in her work. Her 
dwelling on the disfigurement of the earl’s body after his fatal 
fall shows a morbid power which it would be a mistake for 
her to use over much. 

5. Lakewood may be a story of to-day as to-day runs in 
America. Let us be thankful that in England to-day is to some 
of us at least more amusing and less vulgar. There is not 
much story about it. Lakewood appears to be a health resort 
infested by troops of the most tiresome and impossible persons. 
Somebody gives a lecture and somebody else wants to reward 
the lecturer with cast-off gloves. Many of the characters 
suffer from dyspepsia, which, as they drink tea and champagne 
with their dinner, is perhaps hardly to be wondered at. The 
lady who had wished to offer the soiled gloves to the lecturer 
sees the full horror of that criminal wish after a well-deserved 
attack of pneumonia, and the lecturer ‘feels in an elevated 
state, though whether by reason of the tea or champagne is not 
specifically stated. A properly well-to-do young man, presum- 
ably admiring her elated condition, proposes marriage to her 
and the pneumoniac presents her with some china tea-things 
by way of salving the conscience which will not let her forget 
that original inspiration of the devil about the once-worn gloves. 
The following thrilling statements conclude the narrati-<e 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Darlington had made an exodus to the New 
England coast. Millicent had rejoined her parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Adina were settled in apartments in Frankfurt. Dr. 
Brighteck was in Hamburg. Mrs. Candace was in Washington 
making a round of visits, having promised to join the Mallorys 
during July in the Swiss Tyrol.’ Which, if any, of these 
named persons was the lecturer, and which the lady with the 
criminal glove-bestowing impulse, we are unable to say with 
any assurance of accuracy, and we feel sure that most readers 
who have the misfortune to read Lakewood to its vapid end 
will know as little about it as we do, and will only echo our own 
wish that they knew less. 

6. Dr. Jessopp’s latest work, entitled Simon Ryan, the Pelerite, 
is chiefly distinguished by its exceedingly sma'l type and 
exceedingly large margin. The story itself is quite a pleasant 
little tale of a harmless old madman, and is told with that 
courtliness, kindliness, and ease, which ene never looks for in 
vain in Dr. Jessopp’s works. ‘Simon Ryan’ would be an 
admirable companion for a brief railway journey, and though, 
as we have said, he is but a small person in the midst of much 
margin, and between highly fantastic covers, he is, all the same, 
a good deal more worth the shilling he is priced at than the 
usual railway literature recommended by little Smiths. We 
wish him prosperity. 

7. Mr. (or Miss) George Forth appears to have embarked 
upon March Hares with the full and lively determination to be 
unconventional and modern, but that fashionable level is not 
long maintained and after some perseverance the reader finds 
himself breathing more freely over a commonplace termination 
to an impossible tale. The book reads like a first attempt and 
has all the faults appertaining to such. It is somewhat ill 
Proportioned and bears signs of hasty writing. One half of the 
book for instance is devoted to the minute and needlessly 
circumstantial narrative of a happy day spent by the hero and 
heroine in London wherein they have meals at restaurants and 
walk arm inarm in Oxford Street, finishing the afternoon by a 
trip to Greenwich. We imagine that the tone of the book is 
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Bohemian. It is to our thinking somewhat unnatural and 
affected, and the slang freely introduced is not always that which 
gentlemen permit themselves to use. The distinction between 
the slang which is permissible and that which is not i; so fine 
that young authors would do well to dis‘rust their owa discrim- 
ination in the mitter and content themselves with the Queen’s 
English. If George Forth will be content to avoid the new 
fiction and study the older misters, will adhere to the English 
language and try to depict real human beings, we anticipate 
that a second attempt may easily be batter worth reading than 
March Hares. 


REGNUM IN REGNO 


Fife ani Kinross. By AZNEAS J. G. MacKay. (‘County 
Histories of Scotland’ Series.) Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


However many the boundary lines favoured by gazetteers 
and parish clerks, the proprieties of speech have long decided 
that there are but four regions and four races in Scotland: 
Gentlemen of the North, Men of the South, People of the West, 
and the Folk of Fife. It may be that the designation of each 
was at first a gift, well or ill intended, on the part of the other 
three. At any rate there is no lack of intention, and a good 
deal of fitness, in the choice of terms. Not to discuss them all, 
we fear that ‘People of the West’ is not kindly meant. It 
seems to hint that these are Strangers, outsiders of yesterday 
and new-comers of to-day, and withal persons who think a 
good deal too much of themselves. If they were indeed so 
regarded, how could the fact be more justly expressed than by 
naming them, without colour or qualification, ‘people’? We 
are far from approving of this Tory exclusiveness, not to call it 
patrician contempt, on the part of the more historic populations. 
It is too plainly due to jealousy of a rising power, and we rejoice 
to notice that Glasgow has flourished in spite of it. In ‘the 
folk of Fife,’ on the other hand, we have a phrase of another 
colour. About the word ‘folk’ there is something neighbourly 
and frequentative, something of warmth and kinship, a whiff of 
hearthstone familiarity. Moreover, the fixed adjective that 
goes with the phrase is entirely corroborative. The word 

canty’ involves the notions of worldly competence and kindly 
cheer ; and ‘ the canty folk of Fife’ isa single complete expres- 
sion, one and indivisible, a sort of trinity of kindred words. It 
is just possible that the inhabitants of the Kingdom have them- 
selves given themselves that good name. But, granting it were 
so, there has always b2en such a variety of local type and 
circumstance within eyeshot of any centre there, that intro- 
spection might be to a Fifer almost an objective study, and self- 
congratulation a form of altruism. 

Be that as it may, there is great need, after reading Sheriff 
Mackay’s book, to bear in mind that Fife (with its upland dis- 
trict of Kinross) is not merely a county, but a kingdom, and 
the home of a favoured people—we mean folk. Only thus may 
we be reconciled to that aggrandisement of local honour and 
prestige which leaves but a moiety of memorabilia to be 
scrambled for by the other counties ; twenty-four or so. It is 
notorious that your Scot is prone to claim that every modern 
man of eminence was more or less overtly of the same ilk as 
himself; if not a brither Scot outright, then related, as by Scotch 
cousinship—a subtle degree of affinity which catches, as in a 
net, all the talent and virtue of the world. In this respect Fife 
is Pars Scotte scotissimza, and her historian makes out for her a 
very handsome record. Though her right to the style of 
kingdom has never been impugned, not even tradition knows 
the name of any King of Fife. This seems to indicate that the 
days of her first greatness were very early indeed. Nor, for 
that matter, was there ever such a potentate as a Thane of 
Fife. Yet, as he did not exist, it was necessary to invent him, 
that the personalities of a great drama might not be beneath 
the dignity of the story. A recent writer will have it that the 
history of Scotland begins with Malcolm Canmore, more 
properly with Saint Margaret his wife. That certainly affords a 
very gracious opening, full of day-dawn beauty and beneficence, 
to a national story which is richer in instances of virtue than of 
grace. And it was from Dunfermline that the idyllic life of 
Queen Margaret shed its influence, to soften the manners of an 
unkindred people. The first queen of Scotland and the last 
express, respectively, the highest reaches of two contrasted 
types of adored womanhood. Andas all the world has followed 
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the fortunes of Mary Stuart, the place-names of Fife are 
engraved in universal history. Yet Fife is by no means rich in 
military incident : partly because of her separation, as a kind 
of peninsula, from the regions to north and south, but partly 
for a historical reason. Fife being a chosen place for royal 
residence the Sovereigns favoured the little communities 
of the county by promoting many of them t» be royal 
burghs. This created a tendency towards varied industrial 
and commercial activities, and counter-balanced effectually the 
territorial interest which in other places was predominant. Fife 
is characteristically a region of many small hereditary estates 
and holdings, has few traces of either clan or feudal system, 
and its landlords are lairds without being chiefs. But no small 
part of the fighting qualities of the Scottish character have had 
their outlet in theological controversy and religious struggles ; 
and here the history of Fife epitomises the general history of 
the country. From St. Serf to John Knox, from Andrew 
Melville to Dr. Chalmers, whoever played a strong part in the 
religious history of Scotland was in almost every case a native 
of Fife or an in-comer. And not only the wider movements 
which issued in ecclesiastical high politics, but also the smaller 
sectarian divagations and enthusiasms—as those of the Came- 
ronians, the Glassites, the Irvingites and such others—seem 
to have been unable to come into being apart from contact with 
the Kingdom. Here, too, was the scene of such savage testi- 
monies as the slaying of Cardinal Beaton and the more 
barbarous murder of Archbishop Sharp. Those interested in 
the doings of chartered companies may read how certain gentle- 
men Adventurers of Fife set out with a royal warrant to reduce 
and civilise the Lewes, and how they prospered wretchedly in 
that adventure. In adventures that were more reputable the 
Folk of Fife did not fail to prosper, and towards the end of 
last century the Kingdom presented such a microcosm of 
economic facts and operations as could have been found 
nowhere else in the world within a similar area. It was not for 
nothing that Adam Smith was born in Kirkcaldy ; and though 
Sheriff Mackay rightly vaunts him to be the greatest of political 
economists, we doubt whether he recognises sufficiently that 
the wisdom of Smith was only an expression of the practice of 
Fife. Very few things, however, have escaped the learned 
Sheriff, and his book, with its index and bibliographies, is a 
model of completeness. Howbeit, though Fifers may attribute 
to a Dysart man the proverb about ‘a puir turn-oot’ (at the 
sounding of the trump of doom) we hold by the fact that the 
rest of Scotland is unanimous in recognising the rights of 
Kirkintilloch to this remark. And why has he overlooked the 
second-best adage of Fife (granted that ‘Wha wiil to Coupar’ 
is supreme), namely, ‘I’ve seen mair touns than Torryburn ’? 
Readers of the National Observer may recollect that in a Byway 
of Literature Sir Herbert Maxwell came upon Blaeu’s A//as 
(‘The grand and celebrated Atlas of Monsieur John Blaeu, to 
which the world has seen nothing comparable’), and discoursed 
of itin these columns. Well, the sixth volume of that remark- 
able work, containing the Scottish counties, was du2 to the 
liberality and enthusiasm of a Fife laird, Sir John Scot of 
Scotstarvit. Its appearance was considered a millennial event, 
and it had international and commercia! consequences of which 
the traces remain still in Burntisland and in Rotterdam! And 
what is better news, the present volume is enriched with a 
facsimile of the map of Fife which was then given to the world. 


HUMOUR—UNCONSCIOUS AND OTHERWISE 


1. The Unconscious Humourist, Wy E. H. LACON WATSON 
London: Mathews. 

2. Playthings and Parodies. By BARRY PAIN. London: 
Cassell. 


1. Mr. Watson has doubtless felt like so many of us that he has 
got something to say. He has accordingly written a number of 
articles, which he calls essays, the composition of which has 
given him much pleasure and not a little trouble. So far Mr. 
Watson shows no particular singularity. But several of these 
essays have been accepted by editors of magazines to whom he 
has duly acknowledged his obligation for being allowed toreprint 
them. Here Mr. Watson steps at once into a ‘ higher plane of 
reality.’ In enlisting the sympathies of the stony hearted ones 
he has the advantage of many of us whose compositions do 
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not always receive a similar honour. But though we entirely 
appreciate the editorial discernment we cannot refrain from 
asking how it is that so many authors feel constrained to 
collect the passing memoranda of their thoughts, noble and 
otherwise, and print and publish them in abock. Why will 
they never remember that what in the evanescent essay is buta 
pleasant word, inthe permanent volume is rank boredom? Pers 
haps they themselves are the unconscious humourists, of whom 
Mr. Watson writes so glibly, though we would venture to submit 
that to calla man an unconscious humourist, as Mr. Watson 
does, because he has no sense of the ridiculous, and merely 
amuses us by his feebleness, is to bestow on him a title 
altogether beyond his deserts or even pretensions. Of all those 
people who have laughed at Thomsoa’s famous appeal to 
Sophonisba, few would in consequence bestow upon that poet 
the title of unconscious humourist. Neither should we grant 
that honour t> ‘Mr. Wordsworth’ in whose breast fluttered 
the feeblest sense of the ridiculous that ever stirred in any man’s, 
not excepting Mr. Gladstone’s. There must be something 
wrong in some or other of Mr. Watson’s senses, if he can 
imagine that because people can so take pleasure in single 
ingredients, they will necessarily devour, even ‘pick at,’ 
and still less assimilate a medley of conglomerates. Mr. 
Watson has a sneaking kindness for the essay, indeed the first 
of these articles is entitled The Essay, and had we seen 
it in Macmillan’s, or wherever it may have appeared, we should 
have read it with a certain amount of interest. But we should 
have learnt from it no new thing, which however need not 
surprise us, since nearly everything has already been said ; we 
should have experienced no nev literary sensation, we should 
have felt no tingle of smartness, seen no polished bzauty of 
phrase, heard no quaint conceit, perceived no gentle obtrusion 
of a lovable ego. In fact we should have found no subtle 
reminiscence of Elia or Montaigne, nothing to recall Stevenson 
or even Hazlitt. There is no doubt of it, these essays are solid 
and worthy; they show thought without stimulating it, the charm 
of the unexpected is lacking, and in the bulk, we grieve to say 
it, they are dull. 

The reason whereof would seem to lie only in their aggrega- 
tion. Singly in their proper place, which is in a magazine, we 
should read them all with more or less interest. Then might 
their gentle platitudes clothed in calm and dignified language 
have passed for original thoughts, their every-day wisdom 
might have had, after lunch, a sparkle as of wit, but in the bulk 
we find the thoughts are but the thoughts of most of us, or of 
those whom we have known from our youth up, and the wisdom 
is thin and stale, and the wit is absent. Can the truth be that 
magazine articles are only collected in book-form, to gratify 
the ambition of the author, or to bring grist to the mill, whether 
his or that of his publisher matters not? ‘These essays are fif- 
teen in number and touch upon such divers subjects as Love 
and The Commonplace, Bicycle Tours (with a moral), Hitting 
the Gold, Confidences, the Literature of Reminiscence, and 
others, which need not b? named. None of them are bad, 
none are remarkable. They will influence public thought not 
a hair’s-breadth, they will add to literature not a feather’s weight. 
No one could possibly condemn them, no one would lightly 
recommend them. Blameless and needless they had found 
their scope and purpose in a magazine, and if author and pub- 
lisher have thought they are worth collecting into book form, 
they are perfectly within their rights in doing so, only cuz bono ? 

2. There is no unconscious humour about Mr.Barry Pain who, 
no less than Mr. Watson, has collected his newspaper articles into 
a book, and if the book of this conscious humourist has a larger 
sale than that of Mr. Watson it is not because it will show 
better work ; indeed it shows infinitely worse, but the B. P. prefer 
to be ordered to laugh than to be told to be serious. Mr. B. 
Pain is nothing if not humourous. ‘Ain’t I a funny dog?’ is 
writ large on his brazen collar. ‘This way to the laughing Ha 
Ha,’ ‘Serious men will be persecuted, ‘Goaks and puns shot 
here,’ are the sort of notices we expect to find on his property. 
Playthings and Parodies have appeared from time to time in 
various newspapers where we should have thought they might 
have remained. The series of ‘Home Pets’ for example, 
enlivened the pages of the Sfeaker, and for that alone deserve 
our gratitude, but we certainly do not wish to have them per- 
petuated in book form. They raise our laughter, but depress 
our self-respect, for who can read such stuff as this and not 
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feel degraded? ‘ Whenever I see the bright intelligent face of 
a young watch, or stroke its soft curly hair-spring, I am particu- 
larly impressed with its charm as a home pet. It costs nothing 
to acquire one ; for watches like plush tobacco-pouches and 
candid opinions, are generally given you by some one who 
knows no better. They are cleanly in their habits ;’ or this, 
‘Girls are the young of women. Nearly all the trouble which 
fanciers have with these pets comes from a failure to recognise 
this fact. Some women for instance play the piano. Shortly 
afterwards they may be found turning the instrument into a 
Sidney-Smithy ; if you open the top of the piano while they 
are hammering a hard piece, you may see sparks fly off from 
the wires.” This may be all very well for Sir Wemyss Reid 
seeking, poor man, some suitable counterfoil to the Speaker 
leaders, but to put it all down in a book, to offer them as a 
permanent possession to the much suffering B.P. is painful— 
Barry Painful! These Home Pets and Sketches in London, 
some of which, notably in Lincolns Inn Fields, are distinctly 
laughable, the Piaythings, which are flashy imitations of 
Ruskin, Kipling, Tolstoi and others, to those who have read 
Thackeray’s Novels By Eminent Hands, Bret Harte’s Condensed 
Novels, and even Mr. Burnand’s Punch parodies, will appear 
sorry things indeed. An exception however must be made in the 
parody of Mr. Pater. This is 02a distinctly higher level than 
the remaining parodizs and shows us that the Granfa’s funny 
man can occasionally give us the real thing. Real delicate 
humour of the quality that Charles Lamb showed such a 
mastery of you will not find here; but rather the elephantine 
gambols of a Mark Twain. We should have thought these 
trifles might have remained in their newspaper shrouds, but if 
the public like the New Humour, now growing old, we cannot 
blame Mr. Pain for catering for it. Men cannot afford to be 
artists nowadays. 


THE JULY REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Century has often contained more sound and 
interesting reading than Mr. Knowles has provided for us in 
this month of July. Against Sir Lepel Griffin’s ‘ Russia, Persia 
and England’ there is nothing to be urged ; nay, there is much 
t> be said in favour of his view that, ia addition to our Foreign 
Office, distracted by simultaneous cares in all parts of the 
globe, an Asiatic Department ought to be established. The 
‘Warning to Imperialists’ issued by Mrs. Lecky is, however 
by no means stimulating, although, or perhaps because, the 
lady says nothing wrong or out of the way. In January there 
wis sense and reason in reminding perfervid Englishmen that 
there was such a thing as the Boer point of view of Jameson’s 
movement, and that the Boers, at the worst, were fellow 
creatures. But by this time it is settled that Jameson shall be 
tried at Bar, and the Reform leaders have paid through the 
nose for their amateur rebellion, and few persons have the 
harcihood to complain. ‘Those who are thus audacious wil 
hardly be convinced of their folly even though Mrs. Lecky have 
waxed reproving and didactic in print. We welcome a rational 
article from Sir Frederick Young, Vice-President of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on ‘Commercial Union of the Empire.’ 
Sir Frederick’s main argument has often been repeated in these 
columns, It is in effect that we lost the United States by virtue 
of commercial blunders and political perversity, that we have 
under-estimated the value of Colonial Trade and over-estimated 
the value of Foreign Trade, and that. we have entered into a 
number of ‘ most-favoured nation’ treaties which stand in the 
way of a scheme that would make the Empire united and 
unassailable. Fortunately twelve months notice will put an 
end to the lot of them ; and before a year has passed we hope 
to see Mr. Chamberlain give these notices broadcast. Of the 
remaining articles there are some which, albeit important in 
their way, are so unreadable to our mind as to dispose of the 
Suggestion that Mr. Knowles overedits. The writers of such 
papers may be reminded that it is not necessary, nor expedient 
if the desire be to spread information, to write tediously merely 
because a subject is abstruse. But the translator of the letter 
written to George III. by the Emperor of China after receiving 
Lord Macartney in 1793 needs no such reminder, for the result 
of his work is exquisitely amusing and serves to show how 
deliciously near to the original was Goldsmith’s Chinese Spy— 
Goldsmith was the author of that skilful satire, was he not ? 
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Mr. Rowland Prothero gives us a foretaste of the forthcoming 
letters of Edward Gibbon ; that kind of article is, to our mind, 
poor literature and ill-judged from the advertising point of 
view. Mr. Wedmore ‘does’ the music-halls well and in 
amusive fashion. 

Far and away the best periodical article, the most forcibly 
written, that has come under our notice for many a long day, is 
‘Stray Thoughts on South Africa, by Olive Schreiner, in the 
Forinightly. It is the second of a series; it is devoted 
principally to outspoken consideration of the very seriou; 
dimensions of the half-caste question in South Africa. By the 
time the end of the series is reached we expect, be it frankly 
confessed, to understand South Africa and its problems better 
than at present. Mrs. Lecky, in particular, may be recom- 
mended to read what Olive Schreiner writes ; she will find that 
there is all the difference in the world between the information 
gained by a thoughtful woman at first hand and an essay 
written on the basis of mere newspaper gleanings. Professor 
and Privy Councillor Max Miller writes with his customary 
charm, and with the profound knowiedge which is his alone, on 
‘Coincidences.’ The result is a pip2r which all can read and 
no man can lay down without having acquired pleasant 
knowledge without tedium. Ouida has a tirade against Light 
Railways which, albeit exaggerated in tone, is not wanting in 
sense. If, indeed, it be true that our rural highroads are to be 
invaded by tramways called light railways, which are to b2 an 
unfenced danger as well as a loathsome eyesore, they will not 
be popular. But we have our doubts. We expected better 
things from Dr. R. F. Horton, who was a brilliant under- 
graduate of New College in his day, than belated clap-trap 
about the ‘Doomed Board Schools. Mr. Vandam’s article 
about Jules Simon, more or less, is good reading ; but why in 
the name of propriety was he permitted to call it a ‘Chat?’ 

The important article in the ational Review, after the 
Episodes, which are hardly up to date, is Archdeacon Sinclair's 
‘Church of England and Re-union with Rome’; but the subject 
is too delicate and too elaborate to be capable of treatment in a 
few lines here. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s review of Mr. Morse’s Life 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes is, in a word, fascinating. One of 
the most pleasing writers of prose whom England can boast 
deals critically and yet sympathetically with the gayest, the 
most entertaining, the most graceful, the most innocent, and the 
most thought-provoking of Americans. And the verdict is that 
Holmes is destined to live; we pity the English-speaking 
generation in which he shall not live. Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s 
‘Cycling in the Desert’ is distinctly entertaining and Mr. S:. 
Loe Strachey’s exposition of the injustices of rural rating is at 
once one of the most temperate and the most convincing articles 
on the subject that has been written. It should serve as aa 
excellent antidote to much of the Radical bluster of the day : but 
the worst of your Radical is that he does not mind being refuted 
and goes on repeating his calumnies just the same. Mr. Leo 
Maxse’s article on Mr. Rhodes’s Raid were well worthy ofa 
leading article. But, frankly, we have not the courage to write 
such an article, for Dr. Jameson is committed for trial and is, so 
to speak, in the custody of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
One of these days, perhaps, the Queen’s Bench Division will 
turn and rend writers on the press wao have forgotten that 
Contempt of Court involves Holloway. 

Beyond question this month’s number of the New Review i; 
of the highest order of merit. Mr. Gladstone, it must be con- 
fessed, can write dull prose against any man in the world when 
he has a mind to, but having come under the influence of Mr. 
Henley’s spell, he gives, s#5 ¢i¢a/o Man-Making and Verse- 
Making, a display of such gaiety and charm, of such ripe 
wisdom withal, as were never before believed to be within his 
compass as a prose-writer. His is the last article of the series, 
but incomparably the most important and interesting. For the 
rest Mr. Runciman speaks with an air of profound learning on 
the music of Beethoven and his Ten Symphonies; Mr. W.S. 
Blunt contributes a pleasant article on the origin of the Arabian 
horse, and Dr. Emil Reich shows, very conclusively, what 
nonsense the humanitarians and Little Englanders hive talked 
about arbitration in the Venezuelan Difficulty. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s ‘ Talks with Tennyson’ are full of real acquisitions for 
the store of literary gossip, Finally Sir Herbert Stephen writes 
with cynical thoroughness, which is pretty much the same thing 
as sound common sense, of the true inwardness, so to speak, of 
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the confessions of criminals. For our part, particularly in 
murder cases where two or more persons have participated in 
the crime as a whole, we believe the confessions to be due 
mainly to a mistaken idea of the law. Milsom, for example, 
vamped up a confession because he thought that, if he could 
prove Fowler to have inflicted the blows which caused death, 
the jury would acquit him of murder. At any rate Sir Herbert 
has written a first-rate article. 

‘ Cosmopolis’ unfortunately reached us too late for adequate 
treatment in this issue. 


FOR YOUTHFUL ECONOMISTS 
1. Modern Civilisation in some of its Economic Aspects. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM. London: Methuen. 
2. Monz-y in its Relationto Prices. By L.L. PRICE. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

1. It is very much to be hoped that possible readers will not be 
deterred from studying Mr. Cunningham’s latest work by the 
terrible collocation of titles it presents. The Social Questions 
of To-day Series is not happily named, but the present contri- 
bution to its numbers has practically no name at all except that 
of its author. It is really an introduction to the study of 
political economy, but that good old expression displeases the 
author, and as he fails to find a possible substitute, the present 
pretentious eight-worded description of his book is the result. 
The greatest defect of the present work ends, however, on its 
title-page, and there follows a really valuable little sketch of 
the problems which present themselves for elucidation to a 
modern student. It is really a sketch, because Mr. Cunningham 
has avery definite idea of the limits of his subject, and from his 
own point of view, never transgresses them: at the same time 
he leaves no important matter within those limits unmentioned. 
It is a valuable sketch because, the author being a modest and 
eminently reasonable man, is content to reproduce the results 
of other men’s work as such, and when he is heretical, as occurs 
not unfrequently, he is always discreet. He is bound, of course, 
to be dogmatic, but that is because he is writing for a series 
and he dogmatises in good company. 

We need not follow him through the detail of his work, but 
if any reader wishes to test his quality as an expounder of 
current learning we can heartily recommend him to direct his 
attention to the chapter on ‘Money and other valuable 
things,’ the contents of which are admirably clear, concise, 
and correct, although its nomenclature is awkward. We 
cannot approve to an equal degree of the superior importance 
he attaches to the seller when compared with the buyer, nor 
can we agree with his heresy as to the relation of the cost 
of production to price. It is true that in fixing his price the 
seller thinks of the expense of production rather than his 
actual outlay, but that is merely to say that he measures his 
price by that adopted by his competitors, which in the end is 
ruled by the cost of production. He takes a bolder line when 
he considers the relation of ‘ public spirit’ and Christianity to 
economics. In the former matter his position is sound enough, 
and he manages to avoid the temptation of cheap cynicism ; 
in the latter we cannot agree with him so fully believing a more 
commonplace view than the one he expresses to be the correct 
one. Buton both topics the author holds independent and 
reasonable views, and has the art of making them quite plain 
in a very moderate compass. 

2. A Newmarch lecturer at University College is expected to 
spread the light of other men’s torches rather than to light new 
ones of his own ; but he is also expected to perform this im- 
portant duty in a reasonably critical spirit. Both the expecta- 
tations are satisfied by Mr. Price. He professes himself a 
devout disciple of Jevons, and shows that he is capable of 
making the most of his master’s teaching. His first chapter— 
on ‘ The Measurement of Changes in Prices ’—is to our mind 
the most satisfactory part of his work, and shows that he is 
fully competent to lead the ordinary student of economics in 
the paths he should tread. In his last chapter—on ‘The Fall 
of Prices since 1873’—he certainly avoids the reproach of 
undue dogmatism on a perplexing subject, and if he gives his 
readers no definite guidance through the perilous questions 
surrounding bimetallism, he shows them the way to attempt 
to discover the requisite clue for themselves. Altogether his 
work, if not very remarkable in itself, is well devised for the 
end its author has in view, and is carried out with a laudable 
degree of care and accuracy. 
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NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 


Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept. 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s, 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subdscrip. 
lions payable in advance. 


Business communications must be addressed ’o ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to The Manager ind crossed ‘ Gosling 
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THE NEW VINEGAR 


Victoria Date Vinegar. 


O the uninitiated Vinegar made from Dates ought to be a cor- 
dial. This, however, is not so. VICTORIA DATE 
VINEGAR has all the important dietetic properties belong- 
ing to malt or wine Vinegar, and, moreover, has a strength 
and delicacy of flavour peculiarly its own. ‘The paleness of 
its colour might suggest deficiency of strength to ignorant 
persons. ‘This is a delusion which should be guarded 
against. It would be easy to colour VICTORIA DATE 
VINEGAR artificially to any tint. The vinegar, however, 
would not be in the least improved in quality, by being 
coloured, but, in point of fact, would be less efficient for 
p:ckling purposes, inasmuch as all matter in suspension would 
retard the action of the vinegar on the vegetables. An 
advantage VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR possesses over 
ordinary vinegar is its absolute purity. The law allows the 
addition of Mineral Acids in the manufacture of ordinary 
vinegars, and, consequently, almost all the vinegar in daily 








use contains Sulphuric Acid—an irritant which is exceedingly 
injurious to health, VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR has 
been certified by the most eminent analysts of the day to be 
entirely free from injurious acids. It is sold at the same 
prices as the ordinary vinegars, and should, consequently, be 


used by every one instead of the ordinary malt or wine 


"SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Zasting Sample will be sent, Post Free, on Application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 412 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E, 


Victoria Date Vinegar. 
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